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NORTHERN HOSPITAL, LIVERPOOL. 
I, REPORT OF CASES OF PNEUMONIA DURING THE YEAR 1853, 
By T. Inman, M.D.Lond., Physician to the Hospital. 


in common with many others I have frequently considered 
whether it were possible that the statistics of pneumonia, pub- 
lished by Fleischmann of Vienna, could be correct. From his 
account we must either infer that his cases were slight, the 
character or type of the disease peculiar, or his treatment ex- 
tremely successful. Before we are in a position to determine 
which of these alternatives to choose, we should have before 
us extensive statistics respecting pneumonia from other au- 
thors, not simply giving the relative mortality, but the nature 
of the cases, the plans of treatment adopted, and the duration 
of the illness, 

I have myself been so much surprised to find that the pneu- 
monia in practice differs greatly from the pneumonia in books, 
that I am tempted to record my experience, hoping that others 
will do the same. I will record the cases as shortly as possible, 
and in the order of admission. 

To save time and space, I may say that the diagnosis of pneu- 
monia has been based upon both the physical and the general 
signs, and that nothing has been put down as pneumonia in 
which there has not been dulness on percussion and pneu- 
monic crepitation, unattended with bronchitis elsewhere. 

Case 1. Jan Meyer, seaman, aged 27; speaks no English. 
Ill a fortnight before admission; subject to asthma; typhoid 
symptoms: improvement under stimulants: sudden superven- 
tion of intense dyspnea. Death 36 hours after, Had been 
bled three times before admission. 

Post Mortem Examination. Hepatisation of lower fourth 
of right lung, the colour being dark and similar to the dark 
hue of the rest of the lungs, which were congested. 

CasE u. Charles Seymour, aged 45,seaman. Typhoid pneu- 
monia: moribund when admitted: ill three weeks. Treat- 
ment not known. 

Case m1. Michael Plunket, aged 35, labourer. Intense 
pneumonia, involving the whole of the left side. Treatment: 
calomel, opium, antimony. Died on third day of illness. 

Post mortem Examination. Grey hepatisation of lower 
lower lobe; red hepatisation of the lower part, and red engorge- 
ment of upper part of upper lobe. 

i Case Iv. John Raynet, aged 54, seaman. Pneumonia 
limited to a space about three inches square. Cupping, squills, 
end opium. Improvement immediately after cupping: dura- 
tion ten days. 

Case v. John Redmond, aged 20, labourer. Pneumonia in 
fower lobe of left lung ; advanced gradually during three days, 
first upwards, and then affected both lungs: dyspnea on ad- 
mission extreme. Calomel, antimony, and opium. Improve- 
ment decided in twenty-four hours, although there was evi- 
dence of the disease extending. On the ninth day of the 
attack a profuse sweating took place, and convalescence was 
at once established. In five days after,the man discharged 
himself as perfectly cured. Both lungs were hepatised in their 
lower third. I saw him some weeks after, and found they had 
recovered themselves perfectly. He was never affected by the 
mercury in the smallest degree. 

CasE vi. Wm. Marrion, aged 18, seaman. Double pneu- 
monia, pleurisy on left side in addition. Blister to left side, 
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calomel, and opium. Urgent symptoms abated within twenty- 
four hours. Progress of the case rapid during the first fort- 
night; after that a complete standstill. The lower third of 
both lungs hepatised; copious expectoration of dirty mucus; 
dyspnea at times; dropsy. Discharged at the end of four 
months in the same condition. 

CasE vir. Charles Webster, aged 24,seaman. Pneumonia 
of right side, lower third; rapidly extending upwards and im- 
plicating the left side, ultimately affecting the lower half of 
both lungs. Calomel and opium. On admission the symptoms 
were very severe; they meliorated in the first twenty-four 
hours, although the pneumonia continued to extend for three 
days. On the fifth day after admission (the seventh of the 
disease) a profuse sweating occurred ; this was followed by a 
ravenous appetite, which was indulged. All medicines were 
discontinued, and the man discharged himself on the eighth 
day. The mouth was never affected. The lower third of each 
lung was hepatised when he went out. 

CasE vu. Sirdar Khan, aged 56, Brahmin, seaman. Pneu- 
monia of right side; would take no medicine; covered himself 
up with bedclothes, seemingly resolved to die. Death in four 
days after admission. Dark sepia hepatisation of lower half 
of right lung; cirrhose liver. 

Case 1x. John Higginson, aged 73, old seaman: hard 
drinker. Pneumonia, implicating half rightlung. Antimony, 
calomel, and opium; blister; stimulants; expectorants. For 
three days was kept alive by a bottle of rum per day! No im- 
provement beyond acertain point. After remaining in a half- 
cured condition for four months, he fell into a typhoid state 
and died. The lower half of the right lung was in a state 
of incomplete red hepatisation. 

Case x. Esther Shiel, aged 16, nurse-helper. Symptoms 
at first those of typhus; pneumonia, distinctly marked, next 
day; lower half of right side. Cupping, calomel, and opium. 
Next day wine was ordered to counteract the depressing effect 
of the calomel. Improvement rapid: no salivation; mercury 
continued for four days only, then replaced by liquor ammo- 
nie acetatis. Recovery complete in twenty-five days. 

Case xr. John Gallagher, aged 17, boiler-maker. Pleuro- 
pneumonia of left side, implicating half the lung. Calomel 
and opium. Depression: wine to counteract it: no salivation. 
Improvement commenced on the fourth day after application 
of a large hot linseed meal poultice to the side. Duration of 
illness three weeks. 

CasE xix. William Oczensky, aged 20, Polish emigrant. 
Double pneumonia; expectoration of about a pint and a half 
of blood daily. Calomel and opium; no effect in two days: 
antimony added; improvement in twenty-four hours after. 
General symptoms gave way long before the physical signs 
showed any alteration. Duration of severe symptoms fourteen 
days: duration in hospital six weeks ; lung perfectly recovered. 


Remarxs. These cases have all occurred under my own im- 
mediate care. I have seen many others under the care of my 
colleagues. They all bear testimony to the rapid improvement 
that takes place, even in very severe cases, shortly after admis- 
sion ; too soon, almost, in many instances, to be accounted for 
by the action of medicine. Calomel and opium has always ap- 
peared to be of service, and has been pushed rapidly or other- 
wise according to the intensity of the symptoms; in very rare 
instances has it ever produced salivation. Not having notes, 
however, of these cases, I prefer giving the conclusions drawn 
from own. 

Twelve cases are recorded, and four deaths. The proportion 
seems unusually large; but it will be seen that we are only 
responsible for two, and one of these, an old drunkard of 73, 
was kept alive for four months. 

Had we any choice respecting which to admit, it is clear that 
our mortality might have been reduced to a still smaller point 
by rejecting the case of Michael Plunket, whose symptoms 
were so severe as to lead to a very rapid termination. 

In all cases we found the general symptoms of more import- 
ance in prognosis than the extent of lung implicated. In many 
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of the cases the improvement in the symptoms was so imme- 
diate after admission, that it was impossible not to put the 
question to oneself,—had treatment anything to do with it? 
Tt will be seen that general bloodletting was only practised in 
one case, and that before admission; the man died, though 
the amount of pulmonic disease was small. 

Local depletion was tried in five cases, but was followed by 
marked results in two instances only. 

These notes have lain by me, as will be seen, for some time, 
and I regret that from a variety of causes I am not able to 
complete the list up to the present time. I can only state, that 
the impression I then had has been confirmed by subsequent 
experience—viz., that the relief experienced after admission 
is generally well marked in twenty-four hours, and too soon to 
be solely attributable to the effect of the medicines employed. 

We find in nineteen-twentieths of the cases admitted early, 
that the combination of calomel and opium suffices as a depres- 
sant; that its good effects are quite independent of salivation; 
that where the depressing effects are great it may be judiciously 
combined with wine; that as soon as the constitutional symptoms 

ve way, a full and generous diet may be at once resorted to; that 

e physiological signs are of more importance than the physical ; 
that amendment in the former is common for days before the 
lung shows signs of improvement, and is compatible even with 
extension of the inflammatory signs of the lung; that bleeding 
does harm in the majority of cases; by unduly depressing the 
system, it often ensures a prolonged convalescence. Blisters 
are rarely required, and I have seldom been able to trace a direct 
good result to their operation. Antimony we rarely resort to. 

Ihave had about twenty cases under my care since 1853, and 
without a single death, which gives an average of thirteen per 
cent.; but my impression is, that if all the cases which occur 
in the hospital were tabulated, and those cases left out where 
the patients were moribund on admission, we should find that 
the mortality would not exceed ten per cent,, if, indeed, it 
reached so high. 

It has long been known that in pneumonia, the quantity of 
fibrine contained in the blood is very considerable ; but if the 
subject is prosecuted, it will be found that this is no proof of 
pneumonia being a sthenic disease, for it is grouped in this re- 
spect with others of unquestionably asthenic character. Thus, ina 
case of leucocythemia treated with mercury, the fibrine was found 
1000 per cent. increased ; in cancer, with intense ‘anemia, 700 
per cent.; in a case of phthisis, 600 ver cent., reduced to 200 
per cent. by cod-liver oil; in pneumonia the increase is 300 per 
cent., increased by bleeding to 500 per cent. ; acute rheumatism 
is the same, and at about the same figures stands the increase 
of the fibrine in Bright's disease, erysipelas, and scarlatina. In 
fact, there is strong physiological ground for the belief that, 
instead of being the fuel of inflammation, fibrine is the ashes, 
and that its excess denotes a diminution of strength rather 
than an access of power. If this be true, it affords the strongest 
argument in favour of a plan of treatment which diminishes 
the patient's strength in the smallest possible degree, and 
against a system whose chief aids are the lancet and the cup- 
Ping glass. 
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II. HEMATURIA CURED BY TURPENTINE. 
By Tuomas Inman, M.D.Lond. 

A. B., aged 35, came into the Northern Hospital with hema- 
turia. He told us that four years ago he and another man 
were carrying a box which contained two sixty-eight pounder 
eannon-balls, and that by some accident he fell down, and the 
box fell upon his left flank. He passed bloody urine imme- 
diately afterwards, and had done so daily up to the present 
time. He had been in many hospitals, but had never been 
cured, The quantity of blood passed daily was estimated at 
about four ounces, and was rarely clotted; being usually dif. 
fused through the urine. He was very weak, but not particu. 
larly anemic. ‘He was too feeble to leave bed, but his voice 
was pretty strong, and the pulse moderately firm. The strictest 
physical examination could detect no tumour or anything else 
abnormal. The microscope merely showed the abundance of 
blood globules that existed in the secretion. Tannin, iron, 
matico, alum, and lead, were tried, without any apparent re- 
sults; and it was then determined to try the influence of the 
cil of turpentine in ten-minim doses, carefully noting the 
ae = eet the quantity of blood notably dimin- 

; and in twelve hours more, the urine appeared perfect] 
natural. On the third day there was strangury, and the ee 
cine was suspended. Next day, the blood » but in 
less quantity than before. In two days more, the turpentine. 





was renewed in smaller doses, and the patient was able to take 
it for a fortnight in five-minim doses three times a day. The 
blood entirely disappeared on the second day, and did not 
return. The man’s spirits rose now very rapidly, and he re- 
gained health and strength wonderfully. He remained in the 
house a fortnight after giving up the use of the turpentine 
without any return of the bleeding, and was then discharged 
as cured, 

In the absence of anything like a correct diagnosis as to the 
real cause of the hemorrhage in this case, it would be idle te 
speculate upon the modus operandi of the turpentine. The 
ease, however, affords a good illustration of the value of that 
drug as a styptic. 





ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 
I. THREE CASES OF INJURY OF THE HEAD. 
[From Notes supplied by E. A. Hart, Esq., House-Surgeon.] 


CasE 1. was that of a man under Mr. Ure’s care. He was 
standing on the roof of a cab, watching a cricket match, when 
the horse moved and he fell to the ground, striking the back of 
his head. He walked to the Hospital, and did not appear to be 
suffering much pain or inconyenience. There was no external 
injury except a bruise on the occipital region. A purge was 
administered, he was put to bed, and slept comfortably. When 
he awoke in the morning, he complained of pain and giddiness 
in the head, At 6 a.m. he had what was described as a fit, 
There seemed to have been general convulsions and shouting, 
When seen by Mr. Hart, a very short time after he had been 
attacked, these symptoms had passed away ; but the face was 
livid, and the veins of the neck turgid. The pulse was slow, 
and not very full. A turpentine injection was administered, 
and ten grains of calomel were put on the tongue. He soon 
returned to his former condition; but, at 14 P.m., was attacked 
with another and more violent convulsive fit, and shortly after- 
wards died, apparently of exhaustion. 

Post mortem examination showed no further trace of injury 
to the brain or its coverings, than slight vascularity of the 
membranes opposite the bruise of the soft parts. The skull 
and cerebral substance seemed quite natural. The lungs were 
much gorged with blood, not merely in the depending parts, 
but also in the front and upper portions. The heart was flabby, 
and was the seat of fatty degeneration. The spine and its con- 
tents were uninjured. 

CasE u. A man was brought in in the evening, having been 
drinking all day, and having terminated his debauch by swal- 
lowing a tumblerful of raw gin. This caused him to fall down 
stairs, striking his head. He was admitted quite insensible, 
with blood flowing from both ears. His skin was cold, face 
blanched and bathed in clammy perspiration, and the limbs re- 
laxed. The stomach-pump was immediately used, and a large 
quantity of raw spirit was found to be still in the stomach. His 
head was shaved, a blister applied, and calomel put on his 
tongue; but he did not recover consciousness, and died in 
about an hour. 

On post mortem examination, a fracture was found, running 
across the base of the skull, through both temporal bones. 
There was, however, no injury to the brain. The stomach was 
empty, and its mucous membrane presented no remarkable 
morbid appearance, The pericardium was adherent, and the 
heart fatty. Both lungs were adherent to the walls of the chest. 
There were cirrhosis of the liver, and granular degeneration of 
the kidneys. 

Case 1. A man received a blow from a heavy machine 
called a. jack, which is a stone with a hook projecting from 
each side. The hooks struck him on both parietal bones, 
When admitted he was perfectly sensible, but felt giddy, and 
vomited. His pulse was feeble. A small quantity of serum, 
tinged with blood, flowed from the left ear immediately after. 
the accident, He rallied in a few hours, and then the quantity. 
of serum was observed to be on the increase, and. it was mixed 
with a less proportion of blood. He complained then of a little 
headache and dizziness, but spoke rationally, and ate some 
food. The urine was high coloured and ammoniacal. The. 
bowels were open naturally. 

Next day the serum continued to flow.in large quantities, and 


, Pure, of, a, watery, consistency. His pulse was. strong, quick,. 
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110; the tongue dry; and the skin hot. He expressed a great 
desire to go home. He was cupped on the nape of the neck to 
six ounces, and ordered two grains of calomel and five grains 
of antimonial powder every two hours. The headache increased 
during the day; and in the evening the head was shaved, and 
a blister applied. 

Next morning it was found that the serous discharge had 
ceased in the night. When seen (at 10 a.m.) his manner was 
dull; he was roused with difficulty, was moaning, and complain- 
ing of pain in the head. The pulse was strong, and the skin 
hot. In the afternoon, his pulse was soft, 116; the skin cold 
and moist. His manner was more natural. He was with great 
difficulty prevented from going home. 

He did well till the middle of the following day, when he be- 
came partially insensible ; his pulse fell, and became very rapid 
and soft (about 130) ; the motions were passed unconsciously ; 
he refused food, and slept a good deal. In the night his 
breathing became stertorous; and he died next morning. 

Post mortem examination ‘showed a fracture, with slight de- 
pression, of the left parietal bone, leading down through the 
middle fossa to the internal auditory foramen in the temporal 
bone; and on the right side, an immense clot of blood, firmly 
solidified and partly organised, deeply indenting the cerebrum 
and proceeding from a laceration of the posterior branch of the 
middle meningeal artery. Itshould be noted that the quantity 
of fluid which flowed from the ear, and which had been col- 
lected, amounted to twenty-five ounces. 

Remarks. These cases present several points of interest. 

Tn the first case the fatal result was wholly unexpected, and 
there were not post mortem appearances sufficient satisfactorily 
to account for it. The injury had been, to all appearance, 
trifling. There was no lesion of the brain, no large blood-vessel 
had been ruptured, nor any other important organ in any way 
interfered with. Yet the patient died in less than twenty-four 
hours. Whence this suddenly fatal termination to an injury 
apparently so little dangerous? The answer must be sought, 
it is presumed, in the state of the heart. Under the shock of 
the injury, the heart, already too feeble to meet the ordinary 
demands of the circulation, and which would probably soon 
have failed to perform its functions, became unable to propel 
the blood through the lungs. Hence the congested, loaded, 
condition of these organs, and hence, too, a defective aeration 
of the blood sent to the brain, the efficient cause of the epi- 
leptic convulsions, with their attendant lividity. This at least 
is the explanation which seemed most reasonable to those who 
had the care of the case, nor have we a better to offer. The 
case was one apparently in which bleeding, judiciously watched, 
might have relieved the overloaded heart; and this remedy 
would have been adopted but for the unexpectedly rapid pro- 
gress of the disease. With such a condition of the heart, 
however, it is obvious that no great amount of blood-letting 
could have been borne, and it may very fairly be questioned, 
whether any remedy would have averted the patient's death. 

In the second case, the termination was by no means unex- 
pected. It seems to have been a pure case of alcoholic poisoning, 
to which the fracture of the base of the skull was superadded 
as ap accidental complication, and one which had no share in 
inducing death. In fact, this injury is not one which, as far as 
our experience goes, is ever fatal (unless in the event of 
some important part of the nervous substance having been 
injured) before the time of the occurrence of inflammation. 
The relaxation which is induced by alcohol in all the voluntary 
muscles from want of innervation, and which, when the dose 
becomes poisonous, attacks the involuntary muscular organs 
also, is well illustrated in the details of this patient's death. 

The next case is one of still more interest, on account of the 
very large clot which was found, and the great compression to 
which the brain had been suddenly exposed, without the occur- 
rence of any symptoms to indicate it. This absence of symp- 
toms was referred, by some who saw the case, to the abstraction 
of so large a quantity of subarachnoid fluid, thereby allowing a 
large space external to the membranes. This explanation, 
however, goes too far. If such a large quantity of cerebro- 
spinal fluid was withdrawn, why was the brain at all com- 
pressed? That it was so, however, was clear from the large 
dent in its surface ; and that this effusion had begun‘at or about 
the time of the accident was proved by the appearance of the 
coagulum. It is very probable, however, that the effusion in- 
creased gradually, and that the brain was thus enabled to 
accommodate itself to the pressure. It will be seen that there 
were at no time, except just before death, any symptoms of 
compression; the man enjoyed and exercised the powers of 
voluntary motion, was quite rational, and even anxious to leave 
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the house a very short time before his death. The fact of the 
effusion being on the side opposite the principal injury was, in 
this case, the Jess surprising, as both sides of the head had 
been struck. 





II, AMPUTATION AT THE HIP-JOINT. 
Under the care of S. Lanz, Esq. 

Acase of primary amputation at the hip joint, for a compound 
fracture of the femur high up, with much laceration of the soft 
parts, occurred at this Hospital on September 7th. We shall 
give notes of it on some future occasion. When last seen, the 
patient appeared to be in danger of sinking from the shock of 
the operation. 





ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 


OVARIAN CYST: DEATH FROM ULCERATION INTO THE 
CAVITY OF THE PERITONEUM. 


Under the care of Ropert Lez, M.D., F.RS. 
LFrom Notes by Dr. Sutton, Obstetric Assistant.) 


Eniza K., aged 34, was originally admitted on September 
10th, 1856, under the care of Dr. Lee, on account of ova- 
rian tumour. She had been a widow for six years. The 
tumour had been growing for eighteen months, and latterly 
with great rapidity, She complained of considerable pain in the 
tumour, principally on the leftside. The catamenia were regular 
and profuse. On examination, avery large cyst was found occu- 
pying the whole of the lower part of the abdomen. The uterus 
was healthy. The presence of the tumour appeared to cause con- 
stipation of the bowels, and some degree of dyspnea; and, as 
the latter increased after her arrival in the house, she was 
tapped, and nineteen pints of dark treacly looking fluid were 
drawn off from the cavity, as it seemed, of a single cyst. This 
afforded her considerable relief; and she left the hospital after 
a few weeks stay, much relieved. The abdomen had, however, 
been gradually filling ever since the operation. 

Nothing more was heard of her till Aug. 15th, when she was 
readmitted, in a dying condition. The abdomen had increased 
to a very large size; and it seemed that, on August 10th, she 
had been suddenly seized with pain in the back and sickness, 
and with a reddish discharge from the uterus, mingled with 
clots. On the morning of admission, she felt acute pain in 
the abdomen, and a sensation as if something had burst inside 
her. She also vomited some stuff of a chocolate colour. The 
belly was very tender to pressure, and had a peculiar congested 
appearance externally. On admission, the lips were blue; the 
pulse was hardly perceptible; and she had some difficulty in 
breathing. Stimulants were administered, but she sank ra- 
pidly, and died in three houzs. 

Post mortem examination showed the belly much distended. 
The peritoneal cavity was full of fluid, which had flowed out of 
the ovarian cyst. On wiping away this fluid, no traces of inflam- 
mation were seen in the serous membrane. The left ovary 
was connected with an enormous cystic tumour, which had 
risen into the abdomen above the umbilicus, and pushed the 
intestines upwards. It extended across the middle line into 
the right iliac fossa, lying in front of the uterus and right 
ovary, and immediately below the abdominal wall. The cyst 
contained dark grumous fluid, something like coffee-grounds ; 
and a large quantity of dark semi-solid matter, such as would 
be left by the inspissation of such fluid. It communicated 
freely with the peritoneum by a rounded ulcerated opening in 
the right iliac fossa, large enough to admit the point of the 
forefinger; and, on laying the cyst open, other spots of ulcera- 
tion were seen on its inner surface. One of these had extended 
through all the cyst-wall except the peritoneal covering, which, 
however, gave way in removing the cyst from the body. There 
was also another smaller ulcerated opening above the situation 
of the principal communication. Lying in the wall of the 
principal cyst were numerous secondary cysts, containing clear 
serum. No traces of the original structure of the ovary could 
be seen. The pedicle of the tumour was formed by the broad 
ligament, and contained numerous large vessels. The opposite 
ovary contained also a compound cyst, similar to the above, ex- 
cept that the largest cyst was not larger than a hazel-nut, and 
that all the cavities contained clear serum. The uterus and 
bladder were healthy. 

Remarks. This is an instance of a termination to ovarian 
dropsy which is believed to be relatively very rare. The reader, 
however, who is interested in this matter, will find several 
cases recorded by Dr. Bright in the third volume of Guy's Hos- 
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pital Reports, in which these cysts have ulcerated, and the con- 
tents been poured into the neighbouring cavities, the peri- 
toneum, the large intestine, etc. None of these cases, however, 
is exactly parallel to the foregoing. Most, if not all of them, 
were taken to be malignant. This character was, to say the 
least, very doubtful in the present case, the only indication of 
it being the character of the fluid, a microscopic examination of 
which did not much tend to confirm such an opinion. In those 
of Dr. Bright’s cases in which the laceration was not the result 
of violence, it seemed to proceed from the distension of the 
sac and pressure of the enclosed fluid: here, from some morbid 
action going on simultaneously in several parts of the cyst-wall ; 
consequently, in them there was found a fissure or slit; in this 
case, several rounded ulcers, rather resembling those so often 
seen in the stomach. All these cases, however, point to the 
same practical conclusion; viz., the propriety of relieving the 
distension by operation in good time, before the pressure of the 
fluid, or the irritation which it occasions, has led to ulceration, 
with all its attendant dangers. 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


MEDULLARY CANCER OF THE GLANDS OF THE NECK 
FOLLOWING A GLANDULAR ABSCESS, 


Under the care of J. Pacet, Esq. 
(From Notes by E. Barker, Esq., House-Surgeon.] 


THE following case appears to have been one of those in which 
malignant disease shows itself in parts which have been sub- 
ject to the irritation of morbid action originally of an ordinary 
character. In this particular instance, the occurrence may 
have been a mere coincidence; it is useful, however, to note 
such cases when they occur, as bearing on the interesting 
question of the deposition in innocent tumours of the material 
of cancer, a phenomenon which is now admitted by most pa- 
thologists to occur, although rarely. 

James T., aged 47, a stout, robust man, was admitted into 
es Sangeet on August Sth, with a large abscess about the 
nD 


His history is the following: about eight or nine months 
ago, he felt a severe pain extending up his arm, consequent on 
an injury to his finger; this pain subsided, but was soon fol- 
lowed by a swelling in the neck, which gradually enlarged, 
causing him much suffering and uneasiness. An abscess soon 
formed, and he applied for admission. During his stay in the 
Hospital, the swelling was opened, and the abscess discharged 
profusely, leaving him very weak. Under the treatment by 
tonics, he was soon able to leave, the abscess however not hav- 
ing altogether disappeared, as now and then matter escaped 
from the opening. While he was away, he had it punctured at 
different intervals, pus making its way out each time. Seeing 
that the discharge persisted, and that his health was materially 
giving way, he applied for admission on the 8th, the abscess at 
that time occupying a large extent of surface, with its borders 
of a dark livid colour, and somewhat of a hard, brawny con- 
sistence; the openings made not having healed up, and the 
discharge continuing at intervals. 

His health has, up to the time of the appearance of the 
abscess, always been good; his family were all healthy; and 
his children, of which he has had sixteen, have always enjoyed 
good health. 

On his admission, he was put under a course of tonics, with 

a free supply of wine and beef-tea; this, however, did not much 
improve his state; his diet was then changed into a more nu- 
tritious one, and he was put upon the iodide of iron, poultices 
being at the same time applied to the part. On August 20th, a 
large carrot poultice was substituted for the common linseed 
one; bis health not having as yet derived any material benefit 
from the remedies applied. 

Considering the swelling, and the recurrence of the discharge, 
Mr. Paget thought it was probably a mass of cancerous glands. 

In this state the patient continued until the morning of Aug. 
21st, when a sudden gush of blood issued from the wound ; 
the bleeding continued profusely, some blood issuing from the 
mouth, but none from the ears or nose. The patient spoke a 
few words, then sank, having lost about three quarts of blood 
in the space of a few minutes. 

On examining the body after death, the disease was found to 
be a mass of cancer of the medullary kind, which extended 
nearly as far as the pharynx; the course of the common ca- 
rotid and its branches was traced with great minuteness, but 
no vessel was found ruptured, though the disease had involved 
& part of the sheath of the vessel. Part of the inferior maxil- 











lary bone was removed, and the course of the arteries was also 
laid open, but no signs of perforation could be found. The ear 
was examined, and the tympanum was found ruptured. 
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SOME PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE BEST 
METHODS OF INTRODUCING THE CATHETER 
IN CASES OF EXTREMELY NARROW 
AND IRRITABLE STRICTURE. 


By Henry TuHompson, Esq., F.R.C.S., M.B.Lond., Assistant 
Surgeon to University College Hospital; Consulting 
Surgeon to the St. Marylebone Infirmary. 

[Read before the British Medical Association, July 30th, 1857. ] 
[Concluded from page 754.) 

THERE is a point, the recollection of which is sometimes of 
considerable importance, in applying this or any other solid 
instrument of small size to a narrow stricture. It is the fact 
that the orifice of the stricture very frequently does not lie in the 
direct axis of the urethra; in other words, it may be situated 
either to the right or left side, either above or below the 
normal line of the canal. This is frequently so obvious that 
attention to the fact, as ascertained in any particular case, may 
ensure the easy passage of an instrument afterwards; while 
forgetfulness of it may render success extremely difficult. In 
endeavouring to find the orifice of the stricture, simple pres- 
sure at the seat of the obstruction with the point of an in- 
strument is very frequently not only useless, but injurious, 
unless the point has entered, and is grasped by the walls of 
the narrow passage. But by withdrawing the instrument for 
an inch or so, and carefully sliding it closely along one side 
only of the canal two or three times, then repeating the 
mancuvre on the opposite side; if this be unsuccessful, by 
keeping the point closely to the roof of the canal, or, on the 
other hand, by maintaining it constantly upon the floor, and 
thus, in a methodical manner, exploring consecutively each 
aspect of the urethral walls, we may often succeed in becom- 
ing engaged in a stricture which could be entered by no other 
means, or, if so, only by chance. And a recollection of the 
aspect which proved successful on one occasion will generally 
enable us to introduce the instrument at a succeeding attempt 
with very little trouble. I have verified the utility of this pro- 
ceeding so frequently as always to pay particular attention to 
the existence of deviation, which appears to me to be more 
generally present than otherwise, although its extent varies 
considerably, being greater or less in different cases. Cer- 
tainly, in half the cases of difficulty which fall to my lot, a note 
is made in the case-book in reference to the nature and degree 
of deviation from the axis of the urethra which the orifice of 
the stricture presents; and I have found such a record of 
extreme’ utility in enabling me, on the reappearance of a 
patient after a considerable period of time, to pass an instru- 
ment for him, and with little trouble. The same record has 
been of equal use to other operators, to whom the patient may 
have been subsequently transferred. Thus, for example, a 
statement respecting any particular case that the obstruction 
will be encountered by the catheter at five and a half inches 
from the external meatus, and is most easily passed by letting 
the point of the catheter bear gently along the right side of the 
passage before it arrives at the distance named, may enable 
the surgeon who sees the case for the first time to introduce 
the instrument into the bladder, as easily as his predecessor 
who, after several observations, has verified the condition so 
indicated. It was a recognition of these deviations, as often 
constituting the difficulty in cases of obstinate stricture, that 
led M. Leroy d’Etiolles to recommend, some years ago, the 
employment of exceedingly small gum-elastic bougies, possess- 
ing points twisted somewhat into the form of a corkscrew. 
M. Leroy advised that these should be turned in every direc- 
tion, until chance guided the point through the devious 
passage, and he claimed to have achieved a considerable 
success from their application, a result which appears to be 
natural. But it is clear that each application must be equally 
a chance proceeding ; for with these long and slender filaments, 
susceptible of little guidance from the hand applying them, 
beyond the movement of rotation, it is impossible to learn the 
character of the deviation, or the precise nature of the move- 
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ment which successfully cleared it. Generally preferred as is 
the solid instrument to the flexible, I cannot but feel the value 
of solidity in an instrument in a threefold degree, when devia- 
tion of the orifice of a stricture from the axis of the urethra 
has to be encountered. 

In conclusion, taking advantage of all the means which 
therapeutics, which appropriate instruments, and the collateral, 
appliances referred to afford us, it appears to me that little is 
wanting to success but patience and gentleness in manipula- 
tion. Adopting the methodical mode of search for the orifice 
of the stricture which has been recommended, it is advan- 
tageous to expend a considerable period of time on the attempt, 
while it becomes an easier and a more hopeful task to do so 
than when the obstruction is attacked only by simple pressure, 
or by chance gropings for the narrow orifice ; a proceeding than 
which nothing can be more monotonous and wearisome. 
There is little doubt that long-continued and persevering 
efforts, provided they are made with the utmost care, and 
without inflicting any serious pain on the patient, will be 
generally rewarded by success in the most difficult cases. 

I beg leave to request your further indulgence for a single 
remark on the utility of solid metallic sounds of a slightly 
conical form, in the subsequent treatment of stricture. This 
is a species of instrument long known; ’ 
but its value has, from certain causes, Fig. 2. 
been less appreciated, I think, than 
it deserves. In that great majority 
of cases of stricture for which simple 
dilatation is, by the consent of almost 
all surgeons, the safest and most effi- 
cient remedy, I think there is no in- 
strument or set of instruments which 
effects it more quickly, easily, and safely, 
than the conical sounds referred to. After 
having reached by means of the ca- 
theter, whether by means of tying it in 
for a few hours or otherwise, the size of 
No. 3, 4, or 5, the conical instrument 
is, I think, the best appliance we pos- 
sess. Acting as a cylindrical wedge, 
bounded by lines of almost impercepti- 
ble inclination, and with a surface per- 
fectly smooth and polished, it slowly 
expands the stricture and accomplishes 
a larger amount of dilatation in a given 
time and with greater ease to the pa- 
tient than any other instrument I know. 
Six such conical sounds furnish a very 
complete armamentarium, so that sim- 
plicity, to say nothing of economy, is 
an additional recommendation. The 
increase of calibre in each instrument 
should amount to about two or three 
sizes; thus, the smallest sound in the 
set may at its point be of the size of 
No. 2, and at about three inches from 
it reach that of No.4. The next in 
order should be 3 at its point, enlarging 
to about 5. The next 4, increasing to 
6; the next 5, increasing to 8 (see fig. 
2); the fifth 7, increasing to 10; and 
the last 9, increasing to 12. By means 
of these six instruments, every grada- 
tion of the scale from 2 to 12 may be 
passed through, not by successive steps 
with intervals between, as in the use of 
ordinary instruments, but by gliding 
insensibly from one number to another. 
Where what is understood 
as “ rapid dilatation” is ne- 
cessary or legitimate, I be- 
lieve there 
is no me- 
thod by 
which we 
can so 
smoothly 
and easily 
pass through several sizes of the catheter scale in a short 
period of time, as with these curved conical instruments. 

* Fig. 2. The asterisk denotes the spot at which the calibre of the sound 


‘begins to diminish. In the instrument selected for illustration here, it is 
No. 8 in the shaft gradually lessening to No. 5 at the extremity. 
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Our French brethren have endeavoured to obviate the ob- 
jection to the ordinary instruments of uniform calibre, by 
employing numerous additional or intervening numbers, and 
thus lessening the intervals which occur in our catheter scale. 
This method renders necessary some twenty or more bougies 
or catheters in place of our usual number of twelve, The 
principal defect in this system is that several instruments 
must be passed into the urethra at each sitting, if much pro- 
gress is to be made; while another certainly exists in the 
considerable cost which so extended an armamentarium in- 
volves. 

I have only now to thank you for the honour you have: 
accorded me, in so patiently listening to the few remarks which 
I have ventured to offer, and which are presented in the con- 
viction, that, slight as they are, they may not be without » 
certain practical utility in their application to the difficult and. 
often troublesome cases in question. 


Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, 1857. 





CASES OF ABSCESS OF THE UTERINE APPEN-- 
DAGES OPENING INTO THE BLADDER. 


By F. Mettanp, Esq., and Joun Wrxpsor, Esq., 
of Manchester. 


[Read before the Medical Section af the Manchester Royal Institution.] 


CasE 1. ABSCESS OF THE UTERINE APPENDAGES OPENING INTO 
THE BLADDER, ATTENDED BY DESQUAMATIVE NEPHRITIS DURING 
Four Monxtus. By Frepertick MELLAND, Esq., Surgeon to the 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock Dispensary, Manchester. Mrs. A. B. 
was confined on June 14th, 1855, after an easy and natural 
labour. Two days afterwards she had a rigor followed by 
fever, without any local pain or tenderness on pressure. 

On the sixth and seventh days she had pain and uneasiness 
on the right side of the abdomen, quite removed by a free 
evacuation of the bowels. The fever gradually subsided, and 
on the twelfth day she was well enough to lie on the sofa. She 
remained, however, still delicate and weak, and about the six- 
teenth day edema of th: ‘eft leg and thigh, and to a much less 
extent of the right, came on, with puffy eye-lids and cheeks, 
There was no inflammation of the veins of the lower limbs; 
but on examining the urine I found it scanty, dark-coloured, 
containing albumen, with a sediment consisting of blood-cor- 
puscles, casts of the urinary tubules, epithelial cells and cry- 
stals of uric acid. There were, in fact, the usual symptoms of 
acute desquamative nephritis. This, of course, was quite suffi- 
cient to account for the dropsical symptoms, but not for the 
left leg and thigh being more swelled than the right: this, 
which puzzled me at the time, became explained later. 

After the use of gentle purgatives and diaphoretics for a few 
days, the tincture of sesquichloride of iron was given with 
digitalis, and afterwards with bitter infusions; the patient was 
kept in bed. All the symptoms improved very much, and the 
swelling disappeared in about twenty days. 

Then occurred the first of several relapses, which very much 
retarded the progress of improvement. In this instance it was 
caused by the sudden and dangerous illness of the child; in 
the course of the same night there was a return in greater 
abundance than at the first of the blood-corpuscles in the urine, 
along with fever and loss of appetite. This and several subse- 
quent relapses were treated much in the same manner as the 
first attack, with the addition of having large mustard poultices 
applied to the loins for an hour and a half at a time about every 
other night. 

In the beginning of August, or about seven weeks after con- 
finement, a tumour was first found on the left side of the hypo- 
gastric region, about the size of an orange, and appearing to 
rise up from the pelvis. It was very little tender, and gave very 
little pain. It gradually enlarged, but never became of very 
great size. 

The absence of pain and tenderness, and the slow progress of 
the tumour, gave rise to some uncertainty as to its nature; its 
seat was apparently either the ovary or the broad ligament on 
the left side; and the fact of its having appeared after confine- 
ment, and having been preceded by illness, made it more pro- 
bable that it was an inflammatory swelling going on to suppu- 
ration than an ovarian cyst. 

The nephritis continued gradually to improve in spite of occa- 
sional relapses; and after a residence of six weeks at the sea 
side, by the middle of October no further symptoms remained: 
it had lasted about sixteen weeks. Towards the end of Octo- 
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ber, the tumour having gradually enlarged, seems to have con- 
tracted adhesions to the bladder; for, along with general febrile 
symptoms, there were much more pain in the tumour and ten- 
derness on pressure ; there was also considerable irritability of 
the bladder, the urine having to be passed very often. 

In the beginning of November, about twenty weeks after 
the confinement and thirteen from the discovery of the tumour, 
pus was first found in the urine, the quantity being from one 
and a half to two ounces in the twenty-four hours, which has 
varied but little ever since; it seldom contains much mucus, 
and has always been free from any unpleasant smell. 

I soon came to the conclusion that the pus came from the 
tumour having opened into the bladder; for the original affec- 
tion of the kidneys had been cured for several weeks past, and 
there had been no signs, local or general, of pyelitis or abscess 
in any way connected with the kidneys. There was no irrita- 
bility of the bladder to speak of; no phosphatic crystals nor 
ropy mucus to indicate its origin from the bladder. 

The general health now improved ; the appetite and strength 
returned, and were still further benefited by a long residence 
on the continent in the ensuing year. The menses reappeared 
early in January 1856, and have occasionally returned since, 
but with great irregularity. The health has again suffered this 
spring (1857), but not more than change of air will probably 
soon restore. The tumour appears still to be about the size of 
a@ small orange; it seems to be closely connected with the 
uterus. 

After the opening of the abscess, she took for some time the 
ammonio-citrate of iron with calumba, and also cod-liver oil, 
with a view to the improvement of her general health. Other 
plans of treatment have been tried this year, but with no good 
effect. I am inclined to trust the most to that kind of change 
in the whole system which results from travelling and change 
of air, combined with the regimen and the medicinal effect of 
the waters at some of the spas on the continent, especially those 
containing iodine and bromine. 

I would remark, in conclusion, that I attribute the much 
greater swelling of the left leg and thigh, which occurred about 
a fortnight after the confinement, to the pressure of the tumour 
upon the iliac vein, although the tumour was not discovered 
until a month later. As to the connexion between the inflam- 
mation of the kidneys and the abscess, I think that they both 
arose from a common cause, namely, the absorption of impure 
uterine discharges: in the abscess, more immediately, perhaps, 
through the medium of the veins and absorbents; in the kid- 
neys, probably the irritation would take place on the separation 
from the blood of impure or poisonous matters, as is supposed 

to be the case in the nephritis which occurs after scarlatina. 
This explanation is strengthened by the history of the child’s 
illness, which was fatal at the age of six weeks, after about a 
week's duration, and presented symptoms very much resem- 
bling those seen in pyemia, which may have arisen from its 
having been nursed partially by the mother until the com- 
mencement of the more acute stage of its illness, only a week 
before its death. 


CasE 1. SuppuraTIveE OvaRITIS, COMMUNICATING WITH THE 
Uninary Brapper. By Jonn Winpsor, Esq., F.R.CS., etc. 
April 30th, 1855. Mrs. Whittle, aged 29, married some years, 
but without children, came under my care Jan. 18th of this 
year, labouring under symptoms of irritation of the urinary 
bladder. She had frequent and painful micturition; the pulse 
was unaffected, the tongue tolerably clean, the bowels regular, 
the appetite and sleep indifferent. She had some pain often 
about the lower part of the abdomen, but not much in the 
back; urine slightly alkaline, as shewn by reddened litmus 
paper having its blue colour restored. 


With the sound, passed two or three times, I explored the 
bladder, but could not detect any calculus. I prescribed for 
her an infusion of buchu leaves, with hydrochloric acid and 
hydrochlorate of morphia. This sbe took for awhile, until she 
was tired of it, and then various modifications of treatment 
were tried, but with only temporary benefit. The urine, how- 
ever, always remained unnatural, alkaline or ammoniacal, with 
muco-purulent, if not quite (whitish) purulent deposit, and 
latterly it has been more so than formerly. Fugitive pains 
have also occurred about the sides, with occasional cough, and 
sometimes sickness and vomiting. Latterly diarrhea has set 
in, and for the last two or three weeks has been very trouble- 
some. There has also probably been some absorption of pus 
(pysemia or toxemia), as there have appeared four or five 
painful tumours, about the size of a horse-bean, in the veins 
(cephalic and basilic) of the fore-arms and upper-arms, but 








those are now subsiding and disappearing under the use of a 
liniment: B Linimenti saponis comp. 3iiss; liquoris ammo- 
nie, tincture opii, aa 35 ij. A y ; 

She has also lately been taking opiate pills each night, and 
an astringent opiate mixture during the day. 

May 9th. She has since last report become gradually weaker, 
much emaciated, and died to-day, about six o’clock, p.m., with a 
good deal of preceding restlessness. , 

The diarrhea had continued, and the evacuations had lat- 
terly been passed almost unconsciously, apparently from sheer 
debility. For a long time there had been complete anorexia, 
but of late not often vomiting. The cwdema of the legs had 
been almost stationary during the last few weeks, and the 
painful swellings in the veins of the arms had gradually sub- 
sided and disappeared for some days before her death. 

Inspection of the Abdomen about twenty-four hours after 
death. The abdominal parietes were thin and almost desti- 
tute of adeps. The omentum was somewhat adherent at the 
lower part of the abdomen ; the smaller intestines also were ad- 
herent, near the same part, to what appeared to be the remains 
of the right ovary, but the adhesions were separable with- 
out opening into the intestine. The right ovary appeared 
strangely degenerated into a mass about the bulk of an orange, 
with a thickish but easily lacerable external tunic, containing 
internally a considerable quantity or number of somewhat 
glandular-looking dull-greyish bodies, with suppurating sub- 
stance intermixed, pus exuding at various points when opened 
out, and in one part adhering to and opening into the urinary 
bladder; hence the appearance, probably, for a considerable 
time of pus in the urine, and perhaps also a cause, from absorp- 
tion of pus and its circulation in the vein, of the phlebitis in 
the arm, if not in other parts also, The mucous membrane of 
the urinary bladder, especially in its posterior superior part, 
was almost black in colour, probably from long-continued irri- 
tation or chronic inflammation, occasioned by the presence of 
pus. The left ovary seemed converted into a cyst, of about the 
size of a very large apple, containing a thin almost transparent 
serum. ; ; 

The uterus itself appeared natural, as did also the kidneys, 
ureters, and liver, ete. On opening the lower part of the 
small intestines, the mucous lining ‘presented an injected ap- 
pearance, coated with some reddish-looking mucus, but no 
ulceration could be seen. The head and thorax were not 
opened. In this case it would seem that the origo mali was in 
the right ovary, which had become inflamed and suppurated in 
part, the pus finding its way into the bladder, and probably by 
absorption into the blood itself. 

In conclusion, I may mention that Mrs. Whittle informed me 
she had been, previous to seeing me, for some time under the 
professional care of a gentleman at Wolverton, her husband 
being then in the service of the London and. North-Western 
Railway Company. 








Hebietvs and Hotices. 


On Minerat Waters: THEIR PuystcaL anD MeEpicrnat Pro- 
PERTIES. With Descriptions of the different Mineral 
Waters of Great Britain and the Continent, and Direc- 
tions for their Administration. By Ropert Mortimer 
Guover, M.D., F.R.S.E. pp. 375. London: Henry Ren- 
shaw. 1857. 

Tus volume comes barely in time to be useful to the profes- 

sion and the public during the present holiday season. As, 

however, it promises to be a standard work, this is not of much 
importance. Dr. Guover has certainly made more of bis sub- 
ject than any of his predecessors ; and, in the wide category of 
spas and mineral waters, he has not forgotten to mention our 
indigenous spas. The great world of London is not perhaps 
aware that, besides the well known Beulah Spa, there are three 
others upon the very skirts of the metropolis—at Hampstead, 

Sadler’s Wells, and Kilburn ; the two former, light chalybeates, 

aud therefore highly efficacious, in the opinion of all those who 

believe in the value of extreme dilution ; and the latter, of the 
same class as the Cheltenham and Leamington waters, sul- 
phate of magnesia and sulphate of soda predominating. Dr. 

Glover observes that he has had carbonic acid forced into the 
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water, and found it, thus treated, equal if not superior to any 
artificial Seltzer water. As Dickens's charity school boy says of 
learning his letters, however, it is very questionable whether it 
is worth going through so much to learn so little. Dr. Glover, 
we are glad to notice, has not blindly adopted the opinions of 
those who have gone before him with respect to the nature of 
many of these spas, whether British or foreign: indeed, he 
seems to feel a particular delight in questioning the opinions of 
Dr. Granville respecting many of them. Whilst, however, he 
appears to be of opinion that the addenda of many foreign 
Spas, such as magnificent scenery and the interest naturally 
attaching to a foreign people, are great aids to cure, he by no 
means coincides with the opinions of those who think that 
simple water, administered under similar conditions, would be 
equally efficacious. 

“Taking into consideration the fact that water itself, used 
externally or internally, cold or hot, in different modes, is a 
powerful agent—that it stimulates the skin, dilutes the blood, 
favours the changes which are constantly going on in the 
body, increases the action of the secretory organs, and, in 
short, tends to affect the phenomena of life—the accompanying 
influence of change of scene, favourable hygienic conditions, 
and so forth, which every one can appreciate, there does not 
seem much difficulty in accounting for the general good effects 
of mineral waters. The absurd laudations of some have pro- 
voked the sneers of others. Great disappointment has often 
ensued from the injudicious choice of waters. This is often 
done, higgledy-piggledy, without consideration, or sufficient 
knowledge of the subject by medical advisers. The writer, for 
instance, remembers a case where an old man, in the last stage 
of asthma and heart disease, made his appearance at a certain 
spa, where he had been sent by his medical attendant to drink 
the sulphur water! Instances of this kind are innumerable. 
To be brief.—Where cold waters have not real medicinal 
constitution, so to speak, they either soon fall into oblivion, or 
owe what reputation they enjoy to other adjuncts—the air, 
scenery, etc. But it is different with thermal waters. Of this 
class are sources differing, not to say in little, as is often gently 
said, but, to speak out boldly, in nothing from ordinary spring 
water, possessing reputations for the cure of particular dis- 
eases almost as specifics, at which one is lost in astonishment. 
Take, for instance, the baths of Pfeffers and Wildbad ; their tem- 
perature is about that of the body, or a little lower ; their com- 
position about that of pure spring water; yet they have asto- 
nishing reputation for the cure of particular affections. Gastein 
resembles the others in its purity; but the temperature is 
higher, and has to be reduced before the water is used. Not to 
speak of the more extensive classes of diseases in which these 
waters are used, which will be referred to under the heads of 
the particular spas, let us confine ourselves to a few specimens. 
Thus, Wildbad is more recommended in gout attended with the 
deposit of chalk-stones, or a tendency that way; Pfetfers, in 
gout, in people of weak habits, having a tendency to pass 
from organ to organ; in palsy of one half the body after 
apoplexy, and in palsy with the absence of sensibility; while 
Gastein is more recommended in irregular and depraved nervous 
action, based on weakness. When any doubt is expressed on 
the subject of the superiority of these waters, either taken in- 
ternally or applied externally, over ordinary water with the same 
adjuncts, one is answered in a way to which, with a sceptic, 
there can be only one reply, viz., a shrug of the shoulders. 
But, on the other hand, it may be plausibly said, send your 
gouty, or rheumatic, or paralysed patient, to Naples, or Ger- 
many, or Norway; let him drink as much common water, 
and bathe in as much common water, as he likes, will he 
come back cured, as from Pfeffers, or Wildbad, or Gastein?” 
(pp. 8, 9.) 

Dr. Glover states that he is personally acquainted with the 
majority of the foreign spas; consequently, we have in this 
volume something more than a warming up of other people's 
wares. The general practitioner will find it very valuable, as a 
judicious and scientific handbook to the thermal springs of 
Europe; and not only will he find the qualities of each mi- 
nutely detailed, but also a well founded estimate of their re- 
spective worth in different complaints. The picturesque fea- 
tures of the principal spas are given in illustration—a very 
interesting addition to a volume of this kind, inasmuch as in- 
valids like to know the features of places, as well as of persons, 
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before having anything to do with them. As a book of refer- 
ence, the volume should be upon the table of every medical 
man’s library, in order that he may be enabled to make a judi- ; 
cious selection of spas in those cases where nature is called in 
as the handmaid of art in perfecting cures. 


Hritish Medical Journal. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12ru, 1857. 
> 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMO- 

TION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Soczran science is peculiarly the growth of the present century; . 
we may almost say, of the men of the present day. Within the 
last twenty years especially, scores of earnest and able men 
have entered this vast and important field of inquiry, and the 














‘result has been a very general amelioration of all conditions of 


the people as regards their social relations. The fruit has 
been gathered, however, either by individual labourers, or by 
small societies which have no connexion with others of a 
kindred nature. Until the present time, we have had no ma- 
chinery in existence by which all the scattered workers in 
social science could bring their knowledge to one focus, as do the 
followers of physical science in the far famed British Associa- 
tion. And yet it cannot be denied that man, in all his social 
relations, affords scope for inquiry of an infinitely higher kind 
than that which pertains to any other subject of a purely phy- 
sical nature. In order that the whole subject of social economy 
shall be brought to one centre, we learn that an Association 
has been formed, mainly by the exertions of Mr. George 
Hastings, which bids fair to take the first place among the 
many associations of the present day. The presidency of the 
new society has been worthily accorded to Lord Brougham, and 
among the list of names of the General Committee will be found 
those of the Earl of Shaftesbury, John Simon, John Stuart Mill, 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice, Sir J. S. Pakington, Sir Charles Hastings, 
M.D., Dr. Conolly, Dr. Babington, the Bishop of London, Dr. 
Southwood Smith, Dr. W. Farr, together with those of many 
other well known leaders in social science. The first annual 
meeting of the Association is appointed to be held at Birming- 
ham, on the 12th of October next; and we do not doubt that 
most of the foremost men in England will then congregate, on 
the interesting occasion of founding a society caleulated to work _ 
immense good to our countrymen, and, through them, to 
the human race. In order the more clearly to lay before our 
readers the objects of this National Association, we copy the 
following from the prospectus just issued. 

“ The object of the National Association is, as its name im- 
plies, to aid the developme> of the social sciences, and to 
guide the public mind to the 4st practical means of promoting 
the Amendment of the Law, the Advancement of Education, 
the Prevention and Repression of Crime, the Reformation of 
Criminals, the Establishment of due Sanitary Regulations, and 
the recognition of sound principles in all questions of Social 
Economy. 

“The proposed mode of action is, once in every year, to 
bring together the various societies and individuals who are 
engaged or interested in furthering any of the above objects 3 
and without trenching upon their independent exertions, to elicit 
by discussion the real elements of truth, to clear up doubts, to 
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harmonise discordant opinions, and to afford a common ground 
for the mutual exchange of reliable information on the great 


social problems of the day. 
“The better to carry out this plan, the Committee have 


divided the Association, for the present, into five departments, 
viz.:—Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law—Education 
—Punishment and Reformation—Public Health—and Social 
Economy; but at the time of each Meeting any Department 
will, if necessary, be sub-divided into sections for the more 
convenient transaction of its business.” 

The department in which the feeling and knowledge of our 
own profession will be chiefly interested and valuable wil] 
undoubtedly be that of Public Health. This department is 
entirely in our own hands; there is not a name, in fact, of any 
eminence, with the exception of that of Mr. Chadwick, which 
does not belong to us. Such being the case, we rejoice that an 
Occasion is about to arise in which Medicine will be enabled to 
assert its position in the face of the world as one of the most 
philanthropic professions. The science of Public Health has been 
built up and maintained by the leading men of our own body, 
and it behoves us keep the lead we have so worthily obtained. 
We trust that those of our own associates especially interested 
in this department of social science, will be found at Birming- 
ham in the ensuing month, assisting in the good work of 
founding this important Association. The comprehensive na- 
ture of the objects that will come under discussion in this 
department, which we may state is under the presidency of 
Lord Stanley, may be estimated from the following extract 
from the prospectus. 

“ This Department will consider the various questions relat- 
ing to the Public Health and the Prevention of Disease; it 
will collect statistical evidence of the relative healthiness of 
different localities, of different industrial occupations, and ge- 
nerally of the influence of exterior circumstances in the pro- 
duction of health or disease; it will discuss improvements in 
house-construction (more especially as to the dwellings of the 
. labouring classes), in drainage, warming, ventilation ; public 
baths and washhouses; adulteration of food and its effects ; 
the functions of government in relation to public health, the 
legislative and administrative machinery expedient for its pre- 
servation; sanitary police, quarantine, etc.; poverty in relation 
to disease, and the effect of unhealthiness on the prosperity of 
places and nations.” 

In the pages of this Journat have from time to time ap- 
peared valuable papers on most of the subjects mentioned in 
this programme ; as one of the pioneers of this new Associa- 
tion, we must therefore be allowed to wish it God speed, and 
to ask for it all the aid that our Association can accord to it, 


THE WEEK. 
THE Emperor Napoleon, who has distinguished himself in no 
manner more than by his care for the social wants of his poorer 
subjects, has just set a good example to this country by deter- 
mining to erect a Convalescent Hospital of, we believe, 500 
beds, in Paris. This admirable establishment will be devoted 
to the working classes. In this country, we have nibbled at 
this great subject in different directions. For instance, there is 
the old established Convalescent Hospital at Carshalton, which 
has been the means of doing an incalculable amount of good; 
it is, in fact, the country house of the metropolitan hospitals. 
Then we have the establishment at Bournemouth, which prin- 
cipally receives consumptive patients; and the small hospital at 





Torquay, which receives a similar class of sufferers, and which 
owes much of its success to the exertions of our associate Dr. 
Radclyffe Hall. These institutions are, however, limited in 
their funds, and the latter two especially are calculated for a 
better class than those who labour with their hands, We look 
in vain in this country, so celebrated for its charitable institu- 
tions of all kinds, and especially for its medical charities, for a 
convalescent hospital on a scale commensurate with the real 
wants of the country. It is our firm belief that the most effective 
part of the cure of disease is brought about by the nursing and 
rest which should supervene upon active treatment—that the re- 
currence of old maladies, or the foundation of new ones, de- 
pends upon the manner in which the patient is able to rest and 
recruit after he has left the hands of the physician or surgeon. 
To send a poor fellow home from the comforts of a hospital to 
the misery and shortcomings of a confined room, which perhaps 
the poor wife has been obliged to strip of its scanty furniture 
for food during the illness of the bread winner—is to consign 
him in many cases to a lingering death. Rest, good food, and 
good air, are the three things required; and we have no means 
at present of supplying these three needful things to the con- 
valescent poor of town or country. We trust that the good ex- 
ample set by the Emperor will speedily be followed in this 
country, and that before long a convalescent hospital will be 
established in London, at least as large as that designed for 
convalescent workmen of Paris. 


The Honorary Secretary of the Bristol Humane Society has. 
forwarded to us a copy of the method of treatment recom- 
mended by the Society for the recovery of persons apparently 
drowned or dead. This code of instructions is printed in two 
forms. One, of small size, is for the police constables to fasten 
into their instruction book, and is equally useful for private in- 
dividuals. The other, in the form of large bills, is intended to. 
be posted on the walls and other places along the quays, etc. 
It is nearly a copy of the “ Marshall Hall” method of treat- 
ment. There is no alteration; but two or three additions 


are made, 








THE LATE SIR CHARLES MANSFIELD 
CLARKE, BART., M.D. 


Deatu has recently carried off one of the most distinguished 
ornaments of the medical profession in the person of Sir 
Charles Clarke, who died on Monday, the 7th inst., at his 
residence on the Marine Parade, Brighton, in his 76th year, 
after a lingering illness of nearly two years duration. 

Charles Mansfield Clarke, the younger son of the late Mr. 
John Clarke, surgeon, of Chancery Lane, by a daughter of Mr. 
William Mansfield, of Thrapstone, Northamptonshire, was. 
born in London, May 28th, 1782, and received the rudiments 
of his classical education at St. Paul’s School, where he was the 
schoolfellow and, we believe, the playmate and form-fellow of 
the late Lord Chancellor Truro and the present Chief Baron 
Pollock. His father’s example led him, at an early age, to turn 
his attention to medical studies; and accordingly, instead of 
passing to [one of the universities, he attended St. George's 
Hospital, and the lectures on anatomy delivered at the Hun- 
terian School by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Thomas, and those on 
midwifery by his elder brother, the late Dr. John Clarke, who 
for many years enjoyed a most extensive practice in that parti- 
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cular branch of the profession in which his younger brother 
was destined to become so distinguished. 

Having finished his preliminary studies, Charles Clarke was 
admitted a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
spent the first two years of his professional life as assistant- 
surgeon in the Hertfordshire Militia, which he subsequently 
exchanged for the post of surgeon in the 3rd Regiment of Foot 
Guards. Of this part of his early career he always felt proud, 
and frequently in his later years it was his lot to return thanks 
on public occasions at once for the military and the medical pro- 
fession. Subsequently, however, he was induced by his elder 
brother to give up the army, and to devote his whole attention 
to the diseases of women and children, and more particularly 
to the practice of midwifery. He associated with his brother 
as a lecturer on these subjects as early as 1804, and continued 
to deliver his regular courses of lectures down to the year 1821, 
during which time he could reckon almost all the eminent 
accoucheurs among his hearers and pupils. For many years 
he held the appointment of surgeon to Queen Charlotte's 
Lying-in Hospital, which he resigned about the same time that 
he ceased to lecture, though the interests and welfare of that 
institution continued to the last to be objects of his atten- 
tion and regard. In 1825 he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

Hitherto Mr. Clarke had practised only as an accoucheur, in 
which capacity his rise to fame and celebrity had been speedy, 
if not sudden, though not more so than he well deserved; for 
no man ever threw himself more zealously into his professional 
duties, or showed more tenderness and sympathy in all his 
dealings with his patients, or more kindness and courtesy to 
his professional rivals. He always had a kind word for every 
one around him; and even when in the height of his London 
practice, and when carriages thronged his doors in Savile Row, 
he would go on any distant visit to the wife or daughter of a 
medical gentleman, regardless of the consequences to himself. 
By these means, aided by his great sagacity and knowledge of 
the world and mankind, he attained so solid and substantial a 
position that he was able to retire from the constant cares of 
his London practice at an age when most men are still climbing 
up the hill, and to purchase the estate of Dunham Lodge, in 
Norfolk, when he had scarcely passed his fortieth year. 

Having obtained the degree of M.D. from Lambeth, in 1827 
Dr. Clarke became a Licentiate of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians ; and, on the accession of King William IV to the throne, 
he was honoured by the appointment of physician to Queen 
Adelaide. On September 30th, 1831, he was created a Baronet, 
and in the year 1836 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians. In 1842 he had conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of M.A. by the University of Cambridge, and 
was created a D.C.L. of Oxford in 1845. 

Incessantly engaged in the performance of the active duties 
of a most laborious department of his profession, Sir Charles 
Clarke had not the leisure for many literary productions, but 
it is observed by no less an authority than Dr. Pettigrew that the 
excellence of that which he published serves only to awaken 
regret that he should not have written more. His chief work, 
and that by which his name will be longest remembered among 
medical circles, is his Observations on the Diseases of Women 
and Children, which he published in two parts, in 1814 and 
1821 respectively, and forms an essential part of every medical 
library. He was President of the Society for the Relief of the 
Widows and Orphans of Medical Men, in which he took the 
deepest interest to the last. He was the personal friend of 
nearly all the medical celebrities of the present century, and 
was beloved by all who knew him, whether in or out of his pro- 
fession. Of late years he had resided almost entirely at 
Brighton. 

Sir Charles Clarke rharried in 1806 Mary Anna, daughter of 
the late Wright ‘Thomas Squire, Esq., of Peterborough, who 
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died in 1856, by whom he had a family of five daughters and 
also two sons, the elder of whom has now succeeded to the title 
as second baronet. He is in holy orders, and was appointed to 
the rectory of Hanwell, Middlesex, in 1847. 
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LETTERS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
Letters or communications for the Journat should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. WynrER, Coleherne Court, Old Brompton, S.W. 
Letters regarding the business department of the JouRNAL, 
and corrected proofs, should be sent to 87, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





BRANCH MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


NAME OF BRANCH. PLACE OF MEETING. DATE. 
Batu and BrisTou. York House, Thurs., Sept. 
[Ordinary Meeting.} Bath. 24, 63 P.M. 





ADMISSION OF MEMBERS, AND PAYMENT OF 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Tue General Secretary of the British Medical Association 
begs to call the attention of members to the Laws regarding 
the Apmission of Mempers, and the Payment of their Sus- 
SCRIPTIONS. 

“ Admission of Members. Any qualified medical practitioner, 
not disqualified by any bye-law, who shall be recommended 
as eligible by any three members, shall be admitted a member 
at any time by the Committee of Council, or by the Council 
of any Branch.” 

“ Subscriptions. The subscription to the Association shall be 
One Guinea annually; and each member, on paying his sub- 
scription, shall be entitled to receive the publications of the 
Association for the current year. The subscription shall date 
from the Ist January in each year, and shall be considered as 
due unless notice of withdrawal be given in writing to the 
Secretary on or before the 25th of December previous.” 

Either of the following modes of payment may be adopted:— 

1. Payment by Post-Office Order to the Treasurer (Sir C. 
Hastings, M.D., Worcester), or to the undersigned. 

2. Payment to the Secretary of the Branch to which the 
member belongs. 

3. Members residing in the Metropolis and vicinity can make 
their payments through the publisher of the British MEpicaL 
JournaL, Mr. Thomas John Honeyman, 37, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. C. 

Pau H. Wouums, General Secretary. 
Worcester, September 1857. 








A Bap Tenant Esectep. In the engagement which took 
place between the French and the Arabs at the Col de la 
Monzala, in Algeria, seventeen years ago, Commandant Uhrich, 
of the 8th battalion of Foot Chasseurs, was struck by a ball in 
the eye, which penetrated the head, and remained there in 
spite of all efforts to extract it. Since then, M. Uhrich, who 
has risen to the grade of colonel, has suffered greatly from the 
presence of the ball, particularly when obliged to ride on 
horseback. A few months back, the inconvenience having 
greatly increased, he was sent by his medical advisers to Alle- 
vard, a watering-place in the Isere. About ten days ago, he 
had a slight attack of apoplexy, which shook him greatly, and 
a few nights afterwards, he was awakened from his sleep by a 
sense of suffocation. Jumping up, he found that the ball had 
by degrees worked its way down, and had at last fallen from 
the upper part of the mouth into his throat. By violent efforts 
he succeeded in dislodging it, and he is now doing well. The 
ball, though diminished by corrosion, was found to weigh 25 
grammes (about four-fifths of an ounce).—Galignani. 
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Heports of Societies. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


[Held in Dublin, August 26th, and following days, 1857.] 


THE twenty-seventh annual meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science commenced on August 26th. 
The General Committee met in the Board Room of the Royal 
Dublin Society; and the Annual Report of the General Com- 
mittee, the Kew Report, and the Report of the Parliamentary 
Committee, were read. 

The general meeting was held in the Rotunda, at 8 p.m. 
Professor Daubeny, President for the last year, resigned the 
Chair to the Reverend Humpurey Luoyp, D.D., who delivered 
an address. 





PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The subjects noticed were the progress made in astronomy, 
meteorology, optics, the science of heat, inorganic chemistry, 
and geology. We subjoin some extracts. 

Meteorology. The most important step which has been 
recently taken in this country to advance the science of me- 
teorology has been the formation of a department connected 
with the Board of Trade, for the collection and discussion of 
meteorological observations made at sea. The practical results 
of a similar undertaking in the United States are now well 
known ; and when the United States Government invited other 
maritime nations to cooperate in the undertaking, the invita- 
tion was cordially accepted. A conference was held at Brussels 
in 1853; and a report was made, recommending the course to 
be pursued in a general system of marine meteorological ob- 
servations. This report was laid before the British Parlia- 
ment, and a sum of money was voted for the necessary ex- 
penditure. The British Association and the Royal Society co- 

ted, and the establishment was soon organised. It was 
peed "nade the direction of Admiral Fitzroy; and in the 
> of 1855, it was in operation. Agents were estab- 
lished..at the principal ports for the supply of instruments, 
books, . and instructions; and there are now more than two 
hundred British ships so furnished, whose officers have under- 
taken to make and record the required observations, and to 
transmit them from time to time to the Department. The 
observations are tabulated, by collecting together, in separate 
books, those ofeach month, corresponding to geographical 
spaces bounded by meridians and parallels ten degrees apart. 
At the present time, seven hundred months of logs have been 
received from nearly one hundred merchant ships, and are in 
process of tabulation. Holland is taking similar steps. For 
the purposes of meteorological science, this system cannot be 
considered as complete until observations on land are included. 
Most of the greater atmospheric changes are due to the distri- 
bution of land and water, and to the different effects of the 
sun's rays on each. Observation alone can furnish the data 
from which the effects of these agencies may be calculated; 
and we can therefore probably make no great advance in the 
knowledge of the meteorology of the globe, without a concur- 
rent investigation of its two leading departments. Land ob- 
servations exist in great numbers. In Prussia, in Russia, in 
Austria, and in Belgium, such observations are organised under 
Government direction, or at least with Government support. 
In other parts of Europe, as in Britain, the labour is left to 
individuals or scientific societies. What is needed is to give 
unity to these isolated labours—to connect them with one 
another, and with the results obtained at sea; and the first 
step to this seems to be to give them, in each country, that 
permanence and uniformity of system which can only be 
insured in measures adopted by the State. Here, however, we 
encounter an objection, upon which it is necessary to say a few 
words. It has been objected to the science of meteorology, as 
it has been usually studied, that it proceeds upon a false 
method, and that, consequently, it has led, and can lead, to no 
results. The number of those who are engaged in the dis- 
cussion of meteorological observations is indeed disproportion- 
ately small, and the results obtained probably fall far short of 
what may be expected from the data already accumulated. 





But that the methods have led, and can lead, to no results, is 
sufficiently disproved by the labours of a single man—Professor 
Dove, of Berlin. And if it be true that the course pursued in 
the science has yielded much fruit, in proportion to the labour 
bestowed on the discussion, it will hardly be deemed widely 
erroneous. Still, it is quite possible that the methods pursued, 
though not fruitless, may be inadequate, and it seems therefore 
necessary to notice the objection somewhat more minutely. It 
is asserted, then, that the capital vice of the science of meteor- 
ology, as at present pursued, is that it has no definite aim; 
that it ought to embrace an inquiry into the physical constitu- 
tion of the objects with which the science is concerned, and an 
investigation of causes as well as laws of phenomena. It may 
be admitted, at once, that the physical constitution of the 
bodies whose changes we are investigating is a proper object 
of study to the physicist; but it does not follow that it should 
necessarily be conducted by the same individuals who are in 
search for the laws of the phenomena, or even that the former 
knowledge is essential to the progress of the latter. There are 
two modes of studying the sequences of natural phenomena— 
one in their relation to time, and which is best accomplished 
by observations at stated periods; and the other in the relation 
of the successive phases Of the phenomenon to one another. Of 
these, the latter, although not wholly neglected, has not been 
so much followed as it deserves; and it probably would, if 
more systematically followed, enrich the science of meteorology 
with a new harvest of results. 

Light. The most important of the recent additions to the 
theory of light have been those made by M. Jamin. It has 
been long known that metals differed from transparent bodies, 
in their action on light, in this, that plane polarised light reflected 
from their surfaces became elliptically polarised ; and the phe- 
nomenon is explained on principles of the wave theory, by the as- 
sumption that the vibration of the ether undergoes a change of 
phase at the instant of reflexion, the amount of which is de- 
pendent on its direction, and on the angle of incidence. This 
supposed distinction, however, was soon found not to be abso- 
lute. Mr. Airy showed that diamond reflected light in a man- 
ner similar to metals ; and Mr. Dale and Professor Powell ex- 
tended the property to all bodies having a high refractive power. 
But it was not until lately that M. Jamin proved that there is 
no distinction in this respect between transparent and metallic 
bodies ; that all bodies transform plane polarised into elliptic- 
ally polarised light, and impress a change of phase at the mo- 
ment of reflexion. Professor Houghton has followed up the 
researches of M. Jamin, and established the existence of circu- 
larly polarised light by reflexion from transparent surfaces. It 
may be mentioned as one of the latest of the marvels of photo- 
graphy, that M. Poitevin has succeeded in producing plates in 
relief, for the purposes of engraving, by the action of light alone. 
The process depends upon the change in the affinity for water, 
produced by the action of light upon a thin plate of gelatine, 
which is impregnated with bichromate of potash. 

Heat. In the whole range of experimental science, there is 
no fact more familiar, or longer known, than the development 
of heat by friction. Yet the science of which it is the germ 
dates back but a very few years. It was known from the time 
of Black that heat disappeared in producing certain changes of 
state in bodies, and reappeared when the order of those changes 
was reversed; and that the amount of heat, thus converted, 
had a given relation to the effect produced. In one of these 
changes—namely, evaporation—a definite mechanical force is . 
developed, which is again absorbed when the vapour is restored 
by pressure to the liquid state. It was, therefore, not unnatural 
to conjecture, that in all cases in which heat is developed by 
mechanical action, or vice versd, a definite relation would be 
found to subsist between the amount of the action and that of 
the heat developed or absorbed. This conjecture was put to 
the test of experiment by Mayer and Joule, in 1842, and was 
verified by the result. It was found that heat and mechanical 
power were mutually convertible ; and that the relation between 
them was definite, 772 foot-pounds of motive power being equi- 
valent to an unit of heat—that is, to the amount of heat requi- 
site to raise a pound of water through one degree of Fahrenheit. 
The science of thermo-dynamics, based upon this fact, and upon 
a few other obvious facts or self-evident principles, has grown 
up in the hands of Clausius, Thomson, and Rankine, into large 
proportions, and is each day making fresh conquests in the re- 
gion of the unknown. The dynamical theory of heat has mate- 
rially aided in establishing true physical conceptions of the 
nature of heat. The old hypothesis of caloric, as a separate 
substance, was indeed rendered improbable by the experiments 
of Rumford and Davy, and by the reasonings of Young; but it 
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continued to hold its ground, and is interwoven into the lan- 
guage of science. It is now clearly shewn to be self-contradic- 
tory, and to lead to the result that the amount of beat in the 
universe may be indefinitely augmented. On the other hand, 
the identification of radiant heat with light, and the establish- 
ment of the: wave theory, left little doubt that heat consisted in 
a vibratory movement, either of the molecules of bodies or of 
the ether within them. Still, the relation of heat to bodies, 
and the phenomena of conduction, indicate a mechanism of a 
more complicated kind than that of light, and leave ample room 
for further speculation. The only mechanical hypothesis which 
appears consistent with the present state of our knowledge of 
the phenomena of heat, is the theory of molecular vortices of 
Mr. Rankine. In this theory all bodies are supposed to consist 
of atoms, composed of nuclei surrounded with elastic atmo- 
spheres. The radiation of light and heat is ascribed to the 
transmission of oscillations of the nuclei; while thermometric 
heat is supposed to consist in circulating currents or vortices, 
amongst the particles of their atmospheres, whereby they tend 
to recede from the nuclei, and to occupy a greater space. The 
dynamical theory of heat enables us to frame some conjectures 
to aceount for the continuance of its supply, and even to specu- 
late as to its source. The heat of the sun is dissipated and lost 
by radiation ; and must be progressively diminished unless its 
thermal energy be supplied. According to the measurements 
‘of M. Pouillet, the quantity of heat given out by the sun ina 
year is equal to that which would be produced by the combus- 
tion of a stratum of coal seventeen miles in thickness; and if 
the sun’s capacity for heat be assumed equal to that of water, 
and the heat be supposed to be drawn uniformly from its entire 
mass, its temperature would thereby undergo a diminution of 
24° Fahr. annually. On the other hand, there is a vast store 
of force in our system capable of conversion into heat. If, as 
is indicated by the small density of the sun, and by other cir- 
cumstances, that body has not yet reached the condition of in- 
compressibility, we have, in the future approximation of its 
parts, a fund of heat probably quite large enough to supply the 
wants of the human family to the end of its sojourn here. It has 
been calculated that an amount of condensation, which would di- 
minish the diameter of the sun by only the ten-thousandth part, 
would suffice to restore the heat emitted in 2,000 years. Again, 
on our own earth, vis viva is destroyed by friction in the ebb and 
flow of every tide, and must therefore reappear as heat. The 
amount of this must be considerable, and should not be over- 
looked in any estimation of the physical changes of our globe. 
According to the computation of Bessel, 25,000 cubic miles of 
water flow in every six hours from one quarter of the earth to 
another. The store of mechanical force is thus diminished, 
and the temperature of our globe augmented, by every tide. 
We do not possess the data which would enable us to calculate 
the magnitude of these effects. All that we know with cer- 
tainty is, that the resultant effect of all the thermal agencies to 
which the earth is exposed has undergone no perceptible 
ehange within the historic period. We owe this fine deduction 
to Arago. In order that the date-palm should ripen its fruit, 
the mean temperature of the place must exceed 70° Fahr.; and, 
on the other hand, the vine cannot be cultivated successfully 
when the temperature is 72° or upwards. Hence, the mean 
temperature of any place at which these two plants flourished 
and bore fruit must lie between these narrow limits, i. e. could 
not differ from 71° Fahr. by more than a single degree. Now, 
from the Bible we learn that both plants were simultaneously 
cultivated in the central valleys of Palestine in the time of 
Moses; and its then temperature is thus definitively deter- 
mined. It is the same at the present time; so that the mean 
temperature of this portion of the globe has not sensibly 
altered in the course of thirty-three centuries. 

Chemistry. Among the most remarkable of the recent dis- 
coveries in inorganic.chemistry are those of MM. Wohler and 
Deville, relative to silicon and boron. Each of these substances 
is now proved to exist in three very different states, analogous 
to the three known states of carbon, to which they are thus 
closely allied—namely, charcoal, graphite, and diamond. The 
last of these states is of course the most interesting. Crystal- 
lised boron possesses a hardness, brightness, and refractive 
power, comparable to those of diamond; it burns in chlo- 
rine, without residue, and with circumstances resembling those 
of the combustion of diamond in oxygen; it is not acted on by 
any of the acids, and appears to be the least alterable of all the 
simple bodies. Dr. Lloyd had been informed that its power is 
already used in the arts, instead of diamond dust; and it seems 
not improbable that, when obtained by the chemist in crystals 
of larger size, it may rival the diamond as a gem. 
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SEcTION OF MATHEMATICAL AND PuysicaL SCIENCE. 


ON CERTAIN ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY PROFESSOR LOOMIS. 

Atmospheric electricity is very abundant in the United 
States, and often exhibits phenomena more remarkable than 
are witnessed in most of the countries of Europe, especially in 
England and Germany. These phenomena are not confined to 
any particular season of the year; but the exhibitions in sum- 
mer appear under a different form from those of winter. In 
summer, free electricity exhibits itself chiefly in the form of 
lightning during thunderstorms; and these exhibitions are 
often among the most sublime and impressive phenomena wit- 
nessed in any part of the globe. The telegraph wires are ex- 
ceedingly sensitive to the approach of a thunderstorm. The 
wires are often charged with electricity, from the effects of a 
storm so distant that no thunder is heard or lightning seen. 
Professor Loomis had often stood at such times in a telegraph 
office, and introduced his body into the electric circuit, by tak- 
ing hold of a telegraph wire with one hand and with the other 
hand grasping a wire which communicated with the earth. A 
frequent twinge was felt in the arms and sometimes through 
the breast. The shock is pungent and painful, even when 
scarcely the slightest spark can-be obtained by bringing the 
two wires nearly in contact. Such experiments are unsafe 
when the electric cloud is near. If, during the passage of a 
thunder shower, the telegraph apparatus is left in communica- 
tion with the long telegraph wires, the fine wires of the electro- 
magnets are almost sure to be melted, and the magnets thereby 
rendered useless. Sometimes, in telegraphic offices, there oc- 
curs an explosion, which melts large wires and is dangerous to 
human life. The effect of a feeble current of atmospheric elec- 
tricity on the telegraph wires is the same as of a current from 
a galvanic battery. It makes a dot on the telegraph register; 
and, when a thunderstorm passes in the neighbourhood of a 
telegraph line, those dots are of constant occurrence; and, 
being interposed between the dots of the telegraph operators, 
they render the writing confused and often illegible. The 
operators are, therefore, commonly compelled to abandon their 
work when a thunder shower prevails in the vicinity of any 
part of the line. The aurora borealis is very common in the 
United States, even in summer; but, on account of the long 
continued twilight, it is seldom witnessed with such brilliancy 
in summer as in winter. During winter, thunderstorms in the 
United States are of very rare occurrence; but even at this 
season they are not entirely unknown. Sometimes in mid- 
winter, after a series of unusually warm days, a strong wind 
suddenly springs up from the west, attended by a shower, 
during which several flashes of lightning, accompanied by 
thunder, are noticed. Such a shower is invariably followed by 
a great and sudden fall of the thermometer. But, while elec- 
trical discharges in the form of lightning are rarely witnessed 
in winter, other electrical phenomena of great interest are of 
almost daily occurrence. Those phenomena consist of free 
electricity residing upon almost all bodies resting on the earth, 
but sufficiently insulated. This free electricity is particularly 
noticeable on the clothes and hair of the human body. During 
the cold months of winter, the human hair is commonly elec- 
trical, and especially when it is brushed with a fine comb. 
Often at such times the fine hairs are seen to stand erect; and 
the more you comb to make them smooth, the more obstinately 
they refuse to keep their proper place. If you present your 
fingers to those electrified hairs, they fly to meet you, like a 
lock of dry hair attached to the prime conductor of an electric- 
machine. In such cases, there is but one remedy; the hair 
must be thoroughly moistened; after which it lies quietly in 
its place. During the same season of the year, all woollen ar- 
ticles of clothing become highly charged with free electricity, 
The pantaloons in particular are found to attract light, floating 
particles of dust, down, etc., especially near the feet; and it is 
impossible to cleanse them by brushing. The longer you 
brush, the more your clothes are covered with dust and lint, 
Nothing less than a wet sponge is efficient to cleanse them. 
At night, when you take off your pantaloons, you hear a dis- 
tinct crackling noise, and, in a dark room, perceive a succession 
of flashes. You draw your fingers down over them, especially 
near the lower extremities, and you perceive a repetition of the 
crackling noise, accompanied by distinct flashes of light. As 
you take off your flannel drawers, the crackling is again heard, 
louder than before, and the flashes of light are more vivid. 
If you take a woollen blanket from your bed, hold it suspended 
in your left hand, and draw the fingers of your right hand over 
it :—the crackling is equally loud and longer continued. Your 
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seem enveloped in a blaze of light, and the flashes can 

be several times renewed. Brute animals do not escape the 
electrical influence. In a cold, frosty night, you draw 

your hand gently over a cat's back, and you hear a distinct 
crackling noise, while the cat shows unmistakable signs of bad 
temper, and refuses her consent to play the philosopher with 
you. Persons riding on horseback during a snow storm in the 
night have frequently noticed the extremities of their horse’s 
ears tipped with light, like that of a pale, steady flame. The 
preceding phenomena are either unknown in summer or are 
only noticed occasionally, and in an inferior degree; but the 
aurora borealis is often witnessed in the United States during 
winter, and frequently attains a splendour such as is surpassed 
in but few portions of the globe. During the severity of 
winter, and especially in houses which are furnished with 
heavy carpets and kept thoroughly warmed, even more remark- 
able electrical phenomena are often witnessed. If you walk 
across such a carpet with a slight shuffling motion, and then 
present your knuckle to some metallic object, as the knob of a 
door, you perceive a decided spark and a faint snap. By walk- 
ing rapidly two or three times back and forth the spark may be 
increased, and becomes, perhaps, a quarter of an inch or more 
in length, and has great intensity accompanied by a smart 
snap. This phenomenon is not peculiar to any particular 
house or style of carpet, but in the cold months can be wit- 
nessed in almost every house in New York where there is a 
thick woollen carpet and the room is kept habitually well 
heated and dry. In some houses these phenomena are so re- 
markable that persons who have never witnessed them have 
listened to the accounts with evident incredulity. A few win- 
ters ago, Professor Loomis received from a female friend an 
account of some phenomena which she had witnessed at the 
house of Mrs. C., in New York, and which appeared so remark- 
able that he concluded the account must be greatly exagge- 
rated. He was induced to call on Mrs. C., and request her to 
favour me with an exhibition of her electrical powers, to which 
request she readily acceded. She was sitting in a parlour co- 
vered with a heavy velvet carpet, and lighted with gas by a 
chandelier suspended from the ceiling. Mrs. C. rose from her 
chair, advanced one or two short steps, and gave a slight spring 
towards the chandelier, which was above her reach when her 
feet rested upon the floor. As her finger approached the 
metal, he perceived a brilliant spark and heard a snap. The 
spark was more brilliant than that which is furnished by an 
ordinary electrophorus when most highly excited, but its length 
was not so great. A few steps upon the carpet were sufficient 
to renew the electric charge, and the spark was perceived when- 
ever Mrs. C. touched a metallic object, like the knob of a door 
or the frame of a mirror. On approaching the speaking tube 
to give orders to the servants, Mrs. C. repeatedly received a 
very unpleasant shock in the mouth, and was very much an- 
noyed by the electricity until she learned first to touch the tube 
with her finger. In passing from one parlour to the other, if 
she chanced to step upon the brass plate which served as a 
slide for the folding-doors, she received an unpleasant shock in 
the foot. A visitor, upon entering the house, in attempting to 
shake hands with Mrs. C., received a shock which was quite 
noticeable and somewhat unpleasant. A lady, on attempting 
to kiss her, was saluted by a spark from her lips. Her little 
girl, on taking hold of the knob of a door, received so severe a 
shock that she ran off in great fright. Larger children fre- 
quently amused themselves by shuffling about on the carpet 
and giving each other sparks from their fingers. The author 
had heard of several other houses in New York which appeared 
about equally electrical; and most of these phenomena had 
become so familiar in New York that they had ceased to excite 
surprise. The electricity thus developed exhibits the usual 
henomena of attraction and repulsion, and is capable of ignit- 
ing combustible bodies. By skipping a few times across the 
room with a shuffling motion, and then presenting the knuckle 
to an open gas burner, the gas may be ignited. This experi- 
ment generally fails unless the burner be warm; but if after a 
jet has been some time burning you extinguish the flame and 
then draw a spark with your knuckle from the warm burner, 
the gas is readily ignited. After a careful examination of 
several cases of this kind, Professor Loomis had come to the 
conclusion that the electricity is excited by the friction of the 
shoes of the inmates upon the carpets of the house. He had 
found by direct experiment, that electricity is developed by the 
friction of leather upon woollen cloth. For this purpose, he 
stood upon an insulating stool, and spreading a small piece of 
carpeting upon a table before him, rubbed a piece of leather 
vigorously upon it; and then bringing the leather near the cap 





of a gold leaf electrometer, he found that the leaves were re- 
pelled with great violence. The electricity of the leather was. 
of the resinous kind. Electricity must, therefore, necessarily 
be excited whenever a person walks with a shuffling motion 
across a carpet; but it may be thought remarkable that the 
electricity should be intense enough to give a bright spark. In 
order to produce the highest effect, there must be a combina- 
tion of several favourable circumstances. The carpet, or at 
least its upper surface, must be entirely of wool and of a close. 
texture. A drugget spread upon an ingrain carpet yields a good. 
supply of electricity. The effect of the increased thickness is 
obviously to improve the insulation of the carpet. The carpet. 
must be quite dry, and also the floor of the room, so that the 
fluid may not be conveyed away as soon as it is excited. These 
conditions will not generally exist except in winter, and in. 
rooms which are habitually kept quite warm. The most re- 
markable cases which he had heard of in New York had been 
in close, well built houses, kept very warm by furnaces. These 
furnaces are erected in the cellar, and are filled with anthracite. 
coal, which is kept constantly burning from autumn till spring. 
The heated air is conveyed to the hall, the parlours, and to 
every room in the house, as far as is desired, through large 
flues built in the walls, the flues having a section of about one 
square foot. In such a house, the wood during winter be- 
comes very dry, and all the furniture shrinks and cracks. The 
electricity is most abundant in very cold weather. In warm 
weather, only feeble signs of electricity are obtained. The 
rubber, viz., the shoe, must also be dry like the carpet, and it 
must be rubbed upon the carpet somewhat vigorously. By 
skipping once or twice across a room with a shuffling motion of 
the feet, a person becomes highly charged; and then, upon 
bringing the knuckle near to any metallic body, particularly if 
it have good communication with the earth, a bright spark 
passes. In almost any room which is furnished with a thick 
woollen carpet, and is kept tolerably warm and dry, a spark 
may thus be obtained in winter; but in some rooms the insula- 
tion is so good, and the carpets are so electrical, that it is im- 
possible to walk across the floor without exciting sufficient 
electricity to give a spark. 


REMARKS ON SOME PHYSICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE IN INDIA BY 
THE BROTHERS SCHLAGINTWEIT. 
[Communicated by H. SCHLAGINTWEIT. ] 

In reference to the magnetic phenomena, the observers were 
particularly surprised to find that the Himalayas exercise a 
well defined and a general influence on the magnetic laws, the 
declinations showing a slight but general deviation towards the 
central parts; and the magnetic force being generally greater 
than it was to be expected in that latitude. This was particu- 
larly evident in Thibet, and at the northern foot of the Huen- 
luen in Turkestan. In Southern India, Herr Adolph Schla- 
gintweit found the increase of magnetic intensity from south to 
north very rapid. The lines of magnetic intensity have a form 
which will probably show many analogies with some groups of 
isothermal lines, especially with those for the temperature of 
the soil. Local irregularities of magnetism are, comparatively 
speaking, more rare and more limited than has generally been 
expected. Only in the Khrisa hills the declination was about 
4° more to the west than might have been supposed. When 
the instruments were carefully placed on alluvial deposits, even 
of a comparatively small depth, instead of being part of the 
rocks themselves, the magnetic action of the soil was always 
found a very small one. In reference to meteorology, besides. 
meteorological researches of their own, the observers were fur- 
nished, particularly in reference to temperature, with a rich 
material of observation, made chiefly by the Medical Depart- 
ment of the India Service, which would enable them to con- 
struct a very detailed map of isothermal lines of India. For the 
mountainous parts of India Proper, as well as for the Hima- 
layas, they propose to give the isothermal lines in connexion 
with the well known topographical contour lines, which, they 
think, already show much better than representations in the 
form of profile the characteristic forms of isothermal lines in a 
country covered by mountains. The barometric daily variation 
in the Himalayas, even up to heights of 18,000 and 20,000 feet, 
was found to show, when the curve was sufficiently defined, the 
maximum and minimum of the day at hours nearly corre- 
sponding to those on the plain, but the differences between the 
extremes gradually decreased. The barometric variation in 


the Himalayas has, therefore, in heights of 18,000 feet, not yet 
the inverted form, which was found formerly by theory to take 
place in the free atmosphere in Europe at about 9,000 to 10,000 
feet, and which actually was observed on all high altitudes of 
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the Alps. In reference to electricity, detailed observations 
were particularly made in the eastern Himalayas. The trans- 
parency of the atmosphere was measured up to 16,000 feet with 
the diaphometer formerly used by the observers in the Alps, 
consisting of two black circles, on white ground, of unequal 
diameters. In heights above 17,000 feet, the two circles disap- 
peared at the same angle, showing that there the diminution of 
transparency produced by a stratum of air of about 3,000 feet is 
no longer appreciable to our eye. During the dust-storms in 
Upper India, Herr Schlagintweit regularly observed a very un- 
expected coloration of the sun, the disk assuming occasionally 
@ decidedly blue colour (as if seen through a blue coloured 
glass), and the shadow of a thin object on white paper be- 
coming orange. This blue colour of the sun was invariably 
perceptible when the sun had declined so far that it could be 
seen through a sufficiently dense stratum of suspended matter. 
They also made some observations on the transparency of the 
water, similar to those made on the transparency of the air. 
A white stone, covered during some experiments with different 
colours, was allowed to disappear, under necessary precautions, 
whilst gradually lowered in the water, and then the distance 
from the surface measured. The greatest transparency in the 
water corresponded to a depth of 53 feet in the Mediterranean 
near Corfu. In the tropical seas, they invariably found it to 
disappear beyond a depth of 30 feet. In the rivers of India, in 
which suspended matters abound to such an extent, as in the 
Ganges, the Brahmapootra, and the Indus, it generally disap- 
peared at five to six inches below the surface. Water contain- 
ing the suspended matter, collected in many cases, will allow 
us later to establish more accurately the relative eonnexion be- 
— transparency and the form and quality of suspended 

M. D’Apnapre asked whether M. Schlagintweit had ever 
used the method of taking altitudes of stations by the tem- 
perature of water boiling in an open vessel? and what his ex- 
perience was as to the relative accuracy of that method, and of 
— in taking elevations? and what precautions he 

se 

M. Scutacrntwerr replied, that he had used that method; 
that he found it both accurate and convenient; that he used a 
small brazier of charcoal in preference to a spirit lamp, as he 
found the spirits in elevated stations apt to be thrown or blown 
out of the lamp; and that, by a simple contrivance of a tube 
drawing out like a telescope, he found he could protect the 
mercury from the cold, and keep it surrounded with the 
escaping steam as it ascended in the stem of the very sensitive 
thermometer—a matter which he considered of much conse- 
quence, as even touching the scale of the thermometer with the 
hand was found to affect it. 

M. D’Aspapre asked whether M. Schlagintweit had ever ex- 
perienced, during the dust-storms of which he spoke, those 
sudden darkenings of the sun with which he, as a traveller in 
the Desert, was so familiar, which suddenly seemed to surround 
them on all sides, and sometimes completely shut out the light 
of the sun? He also wished to know, if he had experienced 
them, to what height in the Himalayan range they were found 
to extend? 

M. Scntacrytwerrt replied, that he had experienced them, 
~ that he had found them to occur at an elevation of 2,000 

eet. 

M. D'Ansapre asked whether M§Schlagintweit had ever in 
India observed a phenomenon which was common in many 
gee he had visited. Those deep water-worn gulleys, which 

e believed in India were called nullahs, he had frequently 
met. Now in these, occasionally, when the most suffocating 
heat and calm prevailed, suddenly a light breeze sprang up, 
which soon increased to a gale, and at length became so furious 
a storm that man found it impossible to stand upright, and 
many and even large objects were irresistibly carried along by 
it. Now, his experience was, that the course of this storm 
always followed the course of the waters, insomuch that he was 
inclined to believe that it was a fixed law; and he wished to 
know whether the same law was observed to hold in the 
nullahs of India. 

M. Scutacintweirt replied, that the storms alluded to sud- 
denly came on in those deep gulleys in India, as if the hot air 
in them was in a state of unstable equilibrium, which the 
slightest disturbance at any part was apt to overthrow along its 
entire extent; but, as to the law observed by M. D’Abbadie, this 
could not be the case in India, as, at the time when these 
storms take place in them, they are quite dry, and without 
‘water running in either direction. 
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ON SIMULTANEOUS ISOTHERMAL LINES. BY PROF. HENNESSY. 

Having briefly referred to the interest shown by the Associa- 
tion in the question of distribution of temperature over the 
surface of the earth by the publication of the maps of Professor 
Dove, and acknowledged the importance of the results fur- 
nished by a comparison of mean temperatures in connexion 
with the climatology of the globe, Mr. Hennessy proceeded to 
describe the new species of isothermals now proposed. If 
temperature were recorded at every station on the surface of 
the earth at the mean time corresponding to any given me- 
ridian, then a line traversing the places where such tempera- 
tures were found to be equal would be a simultaneous iso- 
thermal line. The forms of such lines would manifestly de- 
pend on the diurnal range of temperature at the several 
stations, as well as the several physical conditions mgm 
mean temperature. If the earth were absolutely at rest, an 
stipped of its fluid covering, these lines would be circles, having 
their planes perpendicular to a line joining the centres of the 
earth and sun. This would be nearly the case in a body turn- 
ing very slowly on its axis, like our satellite, in which Professor 
Hennessy anticipated that observations would ultimately show 
a great diminution of heat radiated from the edges, compared 
to the centre. With a more rapid motion of rotation, as in the 
case of the earth, the isothermals would be elongated in a 
direction parallel to that of the rotation. On introducing the 
influence of all the actual motions of the earth, and of the 
emissive and absorbing powers of the atmosphere, the ground, 
and the sea, the forms of these lines would be considerably 
modified. The forms of these lines on the land and sea would 
necessarily differ, and might be expected to present some im- 
portant relations to the directions of land and sea breezes. It 
appears, in general, far more probable that a knowledge of the 
contemporaneous conditions of temperature at different places 
would assist in pointing to a connexion between these pheno- 
mena and atmospheric perturbations, rather than a knowledge 
of mean temperature. Atmospheric currents, whether vertical 
or parallel to the earth’s surface, depend upon contempora- 
neous differences of temperature. A similar remark might be 
applied to many other important atmospheric phenomena ; and 
these lines would also serve to indicate more clearly, or to 
lessen the possibility of the supposed connexion between ter- 
restrial magnetism and terrestrial temperature. 


ON A NEW AND SINGULAR ACOUSTIC PHENOMENON. 
BY M. DONOVAN. 


The author explained the beats which are experienced when 
two strings, tuned nearly, but not exactly, to unison, are struck 
at the same time. Earl Stanhope had observed that, when a 
tuning fork, whilst vibrating, was held to the teeth, similar 
beats were heard, which he (Earl Stanhope) attributed to the 
two prongs of the tuning fork not being in exact unison. This 
effect the author often tried to experience, but never could suc- 
ceed until upon one occasion, just after he had ceased from 
violent exercise, having applied the fork to his teeth, he dis- 
tinctly heard the beats. He was thus led to the true origin 
of the phenomenon, which he could now experience whenever 
he wished, by running a short distance, particularly up and 
down stairs. The effect was caused by the beatings of his own 
heart, or the pulsations of the circulating blood. Mr. Ninnis, 
one of the Secretaries, would explain the phenomenon de- 
scribed by the author, to one set of vibrations propagated to the 
auditory nerve through the bones of the teeth and of the head, 
modified by the action of the heart interfering with other pulses 
propagated in the ordinary way through the air to the organ of 
hearing. 

ON THE SOLIDIFICATION OF FLUIDS BY PRESSURE. 
BY PROFESSOR HENNESSY. 

The views put forward were deduced from some propositions 
in the dynamical theory of heat contained in the writings of 
Professor W. Thomson and Professor Clausius. The general 
result arrived at regarding the influence of pressure on a fluid 
so circumstanced as to lose no part of the heat acquired by 
condensation would be, that so long as the matter continued in 
a fluid condition, the resistance to compression from this cause 
would be very small. If, however, the fluid were on the point 
of changing its state to that of solidity, the effect of the latent 
heat of fusion which by hypothesis could not be emitted, would 
interpose a resistance of great magnitude compared to that 
resulting from simple compression. The fused matter of which 
the interior of the earth most probably consists, would be 
under conditions similar to those mentioned, from the slow 
conducting power of the materials composing the earth, and 
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from the pressure of all the outermost strata of equilibrium of 
the fluid upon those near the centre, and thus the influence of 
pressure in promoting solidification would be less than at the 


Secrion or Cuemrcar Scrence. 


ON THE PRESENCE OF SEVERAL ACIDS OF THE SERIES Cp H® 0+ 
AMONG THE PRODUCTS OF THE DISTILLATION OF PEAT. 
BY PROFESSOR W. K. SULLIVAN. 

Professor Suntivan stated, that he first observed the pre- 
sence of butyric acid in the acetic acid prepared from peat, 
about five or six years ago, but had not an opportunity of exa- 
mining the subject further until recently, when he became pos- 
sessed of a large quantity of raw products of peat, which he 
hoped gradually to investigate. The process of separating the 
acids, and the result of the analysis of some of the compounds 
of each, were described. The salt of baryta, which was ob- 
tained with butyric acid, contains four equivalents of water, 
and, therefore, corresponds with one of Chancel’s salts. The 
tendency of butyrite of baryta to crystallise in the anhydrous 
form was remarked, and the great difficulty of obtaining the 
hydrate ones, which accounts for Lerches having always ob- 
tained that salt as an anhydrous compound. 


ON THE USE OF THE PRISM IN DETECTING IMPURITIES. 
BY DR. GLADSTONE. 

This paper described the novel use of the prism in detecting 
impurities. The author described the methods of examining 
substances by means of a prism, especially the instructive re- 
sults obtained with liquids when the ray of light traverses them 
in a wedge-shaped vessel. He suggested this as a means of 
detecting coloured impurities when they do exist, and of prov- 
ing their absence when they are wrongfully suspected. He 
showed the value of the means in respect to coloured confec- 
tionery, tea, and mustard, and remarked on its use in examin- 
ing wines, liqueurs, pigments used in the fine arts, gems, 
pharmaceutical preparations, etc. He stated that the prism 
and hollow wedge were already used as a commercial means of 
ascertaining the purity of certain substances. 


ON A METHOD OF REFINING SUGAR. BY DR. DAUBENY. 


Dr. DavBexy gave an account of a new method of refining 
sugar, conducted at Plymouth by Mr. Oxland, and known by 
his name. It consists in the adoption of the superphosphate 
of alumina in conjunction with animal charcoal, as a substitute 
for the albumen usually employed for that purpose. In both 
cases the object is to separate and carry down the various im- 
purities which colour and adulterate the pure saccharine prin- 
ciple present in the syrup expressed from the cane or other 
vegetable which supplies it. As, however, bullocks’ blood is 
the material usually procured for the purposes of supplying the 
albumen, a portion of uncoagulated animal matter, together 
with certain salts, is left in the juice in the ordinary process of 
refining, which impairs its purity and promotes its fermenta- 
tion—thus occasioning a certain loss of saccharine matter to 
result. Nothing of the kind happens when the superphosphate 
is substituted, and so much more perfect a purification of the 
feculent’ matters, under such circumstances, takes place that 
several varieties of native sugar, which, from being very highly 
charged with feculent matters, are rejected in the ordinary 
process of refining, are readily purified by this method. The 
employment of superphosphate of alumina also gets rid of so 
much larger a portion of the impurities present in the sugar, 
that much less animal charcoal is subsequently required for 
effecting its complete defecation than when bullocks’ blood has 
been resorted to. The quantity of superphosphate necessary 
for effecting the object is, for ordinary sugars, not less than 
twelve ounces to the ton; whereas, for the same quantity, as 
much as from one to four gallons of bullocks’ blood is found to 
be required. Dr. Daubeny suggested that this re-agent might 
be advantageously resorted to not only in the purification of 
sugar, but also in other processes of the laboratory, when the 
removal of foreign matters, intimately mixed with the solution 
of a definite component, becomes a necessary preliminary in 
its examination. 

[To be continued.] 








Tue MeeEtInG or German NaTURALISTS AND PHysICIANS AT 
Boy» 1n 1857. Professors Noggerath and Kilian, as the man- 
agers of the thirty-third meeting of naturalists and physicians, 
have issued their invitation to the scientific world, announcing 
that the assembling commences on the 18th and terminates on 
the 24th September. 
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PUERPERAL CONVULSIONS. 
LETTER From J. Hawkes, Esq. 


Srr,—In the last number of the Brrrtsh Meprcat Journat, 
among other valuable communications, is one of particular in- 
terest on Puerperal Convulsions by Mr. Daniell, ‘The advance- 
ment of sound professional knowledge is ever most surely 
promoted by the consideration of such knotty and withal cap- 
tivating inquiries, as are suggested in the paper above mentioned ; 
and the profession is indebted to those of its members who 
devote their time to the agitation and elucidation of these sub- 
jects. If any excuse can be required for the liberty I take in 
thus ventilating Mr. Daniell's opinions, it will be found in one 
of his closing sentences, “ that the paper was written. with a 
view to discussion.” First, then, let us contemplate the phy- 
sical phenomena presented in the case of Mrs. S., as am ex- 
ample of “anemic puerperal convulsions”. The paroxysms 
occurred in a feeble individual, whose animal life was below 
par, and the subject of constipation; a severe fit of convulsions 
having supervened on the vaginal examination, an enema of 
turpentine and aloes is prescribed to excite intestinal action 
and promote feeal evacuation. Now, sir, I must take exception 
to the rule laid down by the author, viz., of administering a 
strong stimulating injection, when, as we have seen, the excito- 
motor system is already labouring under intense sensibility, 
with a tendency to spasmodic action, Would it not be better in 
such a case, supposing it necessary to empty the intestine, to 
employ a less stimulating enema, say the common soap and 
water injection, or one of mucilage, containing a certain amount 
of laudanum to soothe the nervous centres in the pelvic region, 
and which, acting as a lavement, would also promote the disinte- 
gration and evacuation of the alvine secretions? I know well the 
advantage of turpentine injections combined with aloes, or assa- 
foetida, in some forms of convulsion attending constipation ; but 
T doubt its indication in the case of a parturient woman, when 
the whole nervous system, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the rectum, is in a highly excitable condition. For a similar 
reason, I should question the propriety of croton oil; and how- 
ever useful sinapisms to the feet and legs may have proved in 
the after stage of “ apoplectic coma”, I fail to see their applica- 
bility during the period of convulsion. 

While agreeing with the author that neither venesection nor 
vesication were indicated in the acute stage, I feel surprised that 
he should have allowed the patient to lie for forty-eight hours in a 
state of coma, without adopting, at least, the last named re- 
medy. Why not have applied a blister to the nape of the neck ? 
That the calomel “ exercised a specific sedative power over all 
the nervous energies, central, spinal, and ganglionic”, may be, I 
think, very fairly questioned, even if we ascribe to calomel, per 
se, the usual attributes of another drug. I imagine a more 
likely result of its use would be a wholesome check on inflam- 
matory congestion, with an increased disposition to absorption. 
It is also very possible that the paralysis which occurred some 
years after, might have arisen from an injury sustained by the 
nervous system in consequence of the fits, as likely, I say, as 
that it originates in some cause preceding them. 

In the second case, we have an example of “ plethoric puer- 
peral convulsions” : no mention is made of any existing constipa- 
tion, though, from the exhibition of the never-failing turpentine 
enema, we may presume it was present. Here, however, we find 
heroic venesection practised by the author's son, who appears on 
the scene just as the plot thickens, like a second Aneas— 

“ Ergo age, care pater, cervici imponere nostra, 
Una salus ambobus erit.” 
Sinapisms are applied to the legs, frequent doses of calomel 
are exhibited, and “in seven hours the fits left her.” 

Mr. Daniell very sensibly remarks on the importance of dis- 
criminating between the two conditions; one, “the ansmic 
state,” is proved to be a fruitful source of disturbance in the 
nervous system, “as the causes are opposite, so must be the 
treatment.” “Blood-letting is the sheet anchor in plethoric 
puerperal convulsions,” do most authorities tell us; but does 
not opium deserve any mention? If dangerous in states of 
plethora, should it be disregarded in ansmic convulsions ? 
Some mention of this valuable agent would bave been accept- 
able from such an experienced practitioner: but he writes, “ If 
we can remove the mechanical pressure on the spinal marrow 
and the brain, by lessening the excess of almost stagnant blood, 
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which a condition approaching to asphyxia has produced.” 
Now, I would ask, is blood, as a rule, almost stagnant in con- 
vulsions? because, if so, how can opening a vein prove bene- 
ficial? This mechanical influence, by the way, seems rather 
a favourite theory; thus we read of “the circulatory system 
being deficient in mechanical power over the central and spinal 
system.” 

After all, this is an interesting and instructive paper; and, 
for my own part, I am thankful to Mr. Daniell for the reflec- 
tions to which his communication has given rise. With every 
apology for the length of my letter, 

I am, etce., 


The County Asylum, Devizes, September Ist, 1857. 


J. HawKEs. 





TOPICAL TREATMENT OF NEURALGIA. 
Letrer rrom F. G. Prozart, M.D.Ep1, 


Str,—I have read with much interest the paper by Dr. Geo. 
Lindsay Bonnar in your number of August 29th, and venture 
to suggest to him, that as the success of Dr. Alex. Wood's me- 
thod of treating neuralgia must depend mainly on the manner 
of applying the opiate to the affected nerve; and tbat as it is 
not in the power of many provincial practitioners to refer, as 
Dr. Bonnar directs, to the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, it might render great service to the profession if he 
were kindly to detail, through the pages of our own JouRNAL, 
the exact means pursued by Dr. Wood and himself, in the cure 
of the painful affections referred to. 

I may take this opportunity of stating that I have frequent 
occasion to treat sciatica and the other neuralgic diseases, and 
that I rarely find them resist heroic doses of quinine; but that 
when they do so, not doubting that their persistance depends 
on some local atmospheric ledentia, I insist, where it is prac- 
ticable, on change of air, and seldom without the sought-for 
result. I am, etc., 

F. G. Prosar. 
Bury St. Edmund’s, August 31st, 1857. 

[Abstracts of the communications on the topical treatment 
of neuralgia made by Dr. Alexander Wood to the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh and to the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, appeared in the Association ME- 
DicaL JourNaL for 1855; January 19th, p. 60; February 23rd, 
p. 185; and June Ist, p. 513.] 


BICHLORIDE OF MERCURY IN PHRENITIS AND 
MENINGITIS IN CHILDREN. 


Letrer rrom THomas Hayes Jacxson, M.D. 


Sir,—I have lately attended an unprecedented number of 
cases of phreniiis and meningitis, occurring in children under 
five years of age. The treatment consisted in free leeching; 
purgatives of jalapine and calomel; salines, in combination 
with large doses of tincture of digitalis and squills; acetate of 
potass and ipcecacuan ; calomel and antimony, in small and 
frequently repeated doses; cold applications to the head ; 
} cep and exclusion of light; sinapisms to the legs and 
eet; enveloping the body in a blanket wrung out of hot mustard 
and water; blisters and croton oil behind the ears and nape of 
the neck; and prussie acid to allay vomiting. 

_ The cases were of that severe type that this treatment was 
ineffectual, or but of little service; death occurring in more 
than one instance. I then altered my tactics, suspended the 
calomel and antimony, and, as a dernier ressort, combined 
with the diuretic treatment, bichloride of mercury, in doses, 
according to age, of one-sixteenth or one thirty-second part of 
& grain, every three hours. ‘The following is the formula which 


I employ :— 


Ee Hydrargyri bichloridi gra. xvj ; 
Spiritas vini rectificati Zi. M. 

Two drops contain one-sixteenth of a grain; one drop con- 
tains the thirty-second part of a grain. 

The effeet of this treatment was most marvellous; in a few 
days the gums became affected—mercurialised ; convulsions 
ceased, intellect returned, the effused fluid became absorbed, 
and many of my little patients made a rapid recovery. It 
is most gratifying, when grim death has advanced a mile, 
to see him retreat a league. 

After long antiphlogistic treatment, some exhibited symp- 
toms of cachexia, which were relieved by small doses of tincture 
of sesquichloride of iron, or ammonio-citrate of iron, in com- 
bination with syrup of tolu as a placebo. In my last cases, I 
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have administered an emetic of the wine of antimony or ipe- 
cacuanha, exciting free vomiting. Many associates may think 
emetics in head affections dubious treatment. All I can add 
in justification is, that all those cases in which the emetic had 
been administered at the commencement of the disease have 
been much more amenable to after treatment. q 

I have always found the administration of diuretics bene- 
ficial in head affections. There is, in such cases, @ marked 
diminution in the quantity of urine excreted; and the kidneys 
being among the great emunctories, when they are stimulated 
to increased action, so as to produce free diuresis, and thus 
unload the cerebral vessels, mitigation of pain, etc., follow as 
*“ cause and effect”, I am, etc., 

Tuomas Hayes Jackson. 
Darlington, August 26th, 1857. 

P.S. My associates need not be informed that caution and 
close attention to the gums are necessary during the adminis- 
tration of the bichloride of mercury. T. H. J. 





SELF-SUPPORTING DISPENSARIES. 
LETTER FROM JAMES CooPER, Esq. 


Sir,—Will you permit me, through the medium of the 
JouRNAL, to request that some of our associates will do me the 
favour to furnish me with the rules and laws laid down for the 
establishment and government of dispensaries in small towns 
or country districts, either on the self-supporting plan exclu- 
sively, or this principle combined with aid from honorary sub- 
scribers ? : 

I shall be glad also to learn from those, whose connexion 
with these institutions enables them to form an opinion, their 
judgment of the results, beneficial or otherwise, of this mode 
of providing medical relief to the humbler classes. 

I am, etc., James Cooper. 
Cromer, Sept. 7th, 1857. 





THE JENNER MONUMENT. 
LetTrer From Danie Croome, Esq, 

Srr,—I was glad to observe in the British Mepicat. Journal 
of August 29th, that a statue of the late Dr. Edward Jenner is 
about to be erected. He has been dead now upwards of thirty- 
four years, and it is a disgrace and shame upon this kingdom that 
no public memento has been raised to him, nothing more than 
alittle plain marble slab in the chancel of Berkeley church, and 
some sort of erection in Gloucester cathedral, mean and worth- 
less to the memory of such a man. Statues are continually 
being made and set up to perpetuate the memories of very in- 
significant men (destroyers of life, etc.) compared with the 
illustrious Jenner, the greatest benefactor and protector of 
mankind that ever lived, or probably will in any nation. The 
site in Trafalgar Square may be very good for one, but why not 
place a handsome statue for him in the paddock opposite his 
residence where he died at Berkeley? This should be set on 
foot. It is most extraordinary and unaccountable that this 
matter should have lain dormant so very many years. Such 
man never can or will be forgotten, yet more should be done by 
a grateful people towards his memory. 

I am, ete., Dante, Croome. 


Tintern Abbey, near Chepstow, Monmouthshire, 4th Sept., 1857. 


Hledical Acts. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 
In these lists, an asterisk is prefixed to the names of Members of the, 
Association. 











BIRTHS. 
Kesteven. On September 4th, at Upper Holloway, the wife 
of *W. B. Kesteven, Esq., Surgeon, of a daughter. 
Mann. On August 19th, at Great Bridgewater Street, Man- 
chester, the wife of *Robert M. Mann, Esq., Surgeon, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 
Baxer—Parsey. Baker, Thomas, Esq.,. Surgeon, of Upper 
Holloway, to Elizabeth, daughter of J. L. Parsey, Esq., of 
Claverton Street, at St. Gabriel's, Belgravia, on Sept. 8 
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Evans—MacintyreE. Evans, John, Esq., tea-broker, London, 
to Margaret Stewart, eldest daughter of *P. Macintyre, M.D., 
of Liverpool, on August 15th. 

Hnuer—Derr. *Huirer, Thomas, M.D., of Upper Gower 
Street, to Susan, second daughter of William Delf, Esq., of 
Annerley Villas, at Upper Norwood, on September 4th. 

Rice—Rice. Rice, Bernard, M.B., of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
to Emily, second daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Rice, of 
Christ's Hospital, at St. Barnabas, Kensington, on Sep- 
tember 8th. 

SparkE—Barker. Sparke, Morton, Esq., of Liverpool, third 
son of J. G. Sparke, M.D., of Finsbury, to Lydia, second 
daughter of William Barker, Esq., of Huyton, Lancashire, on 
September 5th. 

VinEN—STEEDE. Vinen, J. Northcote, M.D., of Southwark, 
to Caroline, eldest daughter of Joseph Steede, Esq., of the 
same place, on September 8th. 

Waitrretp—BisHor. Wuitrietp, George Corpe, Esq., to 
Laura Caroline, youngest daughter of J. G. Bishop, M.D., 
of Monksherborne, Hants, on September Ist. 


DEATHS. 

AsHWELL. On September 3rd, at Brighton, after a short 
illness, Eliza, wife of Samuel Ashwell, M.D., of Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 

BarwEtu. On May 29th, aged 21, massacred in the fort at 
Hissar, with her husband, Margaret Anna, wife of Lieutenant 
Edward William Barwell, and daughter of Andrew Ross, M.D., 
Bengal Medical Establishment. 

Brioxam. On September 2lst, at Ventnor, James Mackenzie 
Bloxam, Esq., son of Robert Bloxam, Esq., Surgeon, of 
Newport, Isle of Wight. 

Bow11Ne, Henry Hawkins, Esq., Surgeon 28th Regiment Bengal 
Native Infantry, son of the late *John Bowling, Esq., of 
Hammersmith, murdered at Shahjehampore, by the mutineers 
of his corps, on May 31st: also, on or about June 9th, Jane, 
wife of H. H. Bowling, Esq., shot by some. sepoys of the 
A4lst N.I., near the fort of Mahomdee, after escaping from 
the massacre at Shahjehampore. 

BrickenvEN, Thomas, M.D., formerly of St. John’s, South- 
wark, at Shepton Mallet, aged 86, on Sept. 4th. 

CrarkE, Sir Charles Mansfield, M.D., at Brighton, aged 75, on 
September 7th. 

FietcHer. On September Ist, at Upton-on-Severn, Carteret 
Halford Humphrey, infant son of John Welles Fletcher, 
Esq., Surgeon. 

ManTett. On or about June 2Ist, at Allahabad, aged 29, of 
cholera, Reginald Neville Mantell, Esq., civil engineer, second 
surviving son of the late G. A. Mantell, M.D. 





HEALTH OF LONDON:—WEEK ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 5ru, 1857. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.] 


Tue deaths registered in London, which rose in the previous 
week to 1177, declined in the week that ended on Saturday 
(September 5th) to 1084, of which 537 are deaths of males, and 
547 those of females. In the ten years 1847-56, the average 
number of deaths in the weeks corresponding with last week, 
was 1464; but as the deaths of last week occurred in an 
increased population, the average, with a view to comparison, 
should be raised in proportion to the increase, whereby it will 
become 1610. It will be seen, however, on reference to the 
returns of 1849 and 1854, that in the corresponding week of 
the former year, cholera carried off 2026 persons, and in that 
of the latter 2050, and that the average is, consequently, too 
high as a standard of comparison for seasons when only 
ordinary causes are in operation. After due allowance is made 
for this circumstance, the result is still very favourable as 
regards the public health at the present time. 

Diarrhea continues to decline, though by slow degrees ; but 
it is more fatal than is usual at the beginning of September. 
The deaths from this complaint attained their maximum in 
the last week of July, when they were 302, after the mean 
weekly temperature had been for a fortnight 68°. In each 
successive week there was a decrease; and last week, when 
the mean temperature was 60°4°, the number of deaths re- 
turned from diarrhea was 181. Besides these, 11 deaths are 
referred to dysentery in the table for last week; and only four 
to cholera; all the cases, in which the latter disease was fatal, 
having occurred amongst infants. As diarrhea declines, typhus 
shows a tendency to increase; for though the deaths from it 





(52) were less than in the previous week, they were more 
numerous than in the earlier part of the summer. Two deaths 
from small-pox, and one from chicken-pox, are returned. The 
deaths of two persons are ascribed to intemperance, and no 
less than eight to delirium tremens. Eleven infants died from 
want of breast-milk. Only one person of the 1084 who died in 
the week had attained the age of 90 years, and she was & 
widow of 92. 

Last week the births of 790 boys and 784 girls, in all 1574 
children, were registered in London. In the ten corresponding 
weeks of the years 1847-56, the average number was 1483. 


At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean height of 
the barometer in the week was 29°620in. The highest reading 
was 29°96 in., at the beginning of the week. The mean tem- 
perature of the week was 60°4°; which is 6°5° below that of the 
previous week, and is higher by 1°8° than the average of the 
same week. in 43 years (as determined by Mr. Glaisher). The 
mean daily temperature was from 6° to 9° above the average on 
the first three days; it was afterwards below the average till 
Saturday. The thermometer in the shade reached its highest 
point on Monday, when it was 86°5°. The lowest temperature 
occurred on Thursday, and was 46°9°, The range of the 
instrument in the week was 39°6°. The mean dew-point tem- 
perature was 54°2°; and the difference between this and the 
mean temperature of the air was 6°2°. At the beginning of 
the week the wind was in the east; on the last five days its 
general direction was south-west. Rain fell to the amount of 
0°84 in., more or less of which fell on every day, except Sunday 
and Saturday. There was thunder on Tuesday and Friday. 


SANITARY STATE OF LONDON. 
Dr. LeTHEBY, the Medical Officer of Health, read the following 
report to the City Commission of Sewers on Tuesday last :— 


“ To the Honourable the Commissioners of Sewers of the City 
of London. 

“ GENTLEMEN,—The inspectors’ returns, which are before 
you, relate to 55) houses that have been inspected during the 
last six weeks; and I beg to submit a list of 81 places that 
require your orders for their sanitary improvement in various 
particulars. 

“ The mortality tables for the same period indicate an aver- 
age condition of the public health, and show that it has not 
been disturbed by any unusual epidemic. The total number 
of deaths in the city of London during the last six weeks has 
been 322, of which 154 were among children of less than five 
years of age, and 52 among old persons of 60 and upwards. 
The principal causes of death were the usual summer com- 
plaints. Diarrhoea has been fatal in 50 cases, of which 45 were 
among the infant population. The mortality from this disease 
rose very rapidly up to the last week of July, when it reached 
one-fourth of the total death rate. Since that time, it has 
gradually declined, and the influence of the heavy thunder- 
storms in checking the progress of the disease has been very 
remarkable. Among the other causes of death, there were 30 
from hydrocephalus and the convulsions of infancy; 29 from 
mesenteric disease ; 26 from phthisis ; 13 from hooping-cough ; 
12 from pneumonia; 13 from typhus; 9 from measles; 6 from 
bronchitis ; 4 from scarlet fever; 3 from small-pox; and 1 from 
cholera. These numbers are not in excess of those which 
were registered during the corresponding period of last year, 
and they are much below the comparative death rates for all 
London. Taking the whole of the metropolis, the deaths from 
cholera during the last five weeks have been as one to 58 of 
the total mortality, whereas in the city they have been ‘but as 
one to 322; and again, while the deaths from diarrhea and 
dysentery have been throughout London as one to 4°73, in the 
city th’ * have been but as one to 6°3.. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that all parts of the city have been relieved to 
a like extent from the pressure of disease. In the eastern 
division of it the proportion of deaths from diarrhoea has been 
as one to 3°9 of the total deaths; whereas in the western dis- 
tricts it has been but as one to 6; and in the central division it 
has been only as one to 9°7. 

“These facts are confirmed by the reports of the medical 
officers to the city unions, from which I find that 550 cases of 
diarrheea, 98 of fever, and 21 of cholera, have occurred among 
the city poor during the last six weeks. Much of this sickness 
has been occasioned by the unusual heat of the season, the 
mean temperature of which has not only been at all times 
above the average, but it has frequently ranged in the course 
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of twenty-four hours from upwards of 100° Fahrenheit in the 
sun to less than 60 degrees at night, and even in the shade the 
range has sometimes been as much as 30 degrees. 

“Since the last meeting of the Commission, a complaint has 
been made to me by some of the inhabitants of Whitefriars, of 
& very serious annoyance from the offensive effluvium emitted 
at certain times from the osier tanks belonging to Mr. Walden, 
who is a rod merchant and basket maker at No. J], Grand 
Junction Street, Whitefriars. I have visited the premises, and 
find that there is ground for complaint. Mr. Walden has five 
large tanks, in which he steeps the willow rods until certain 
parts of the bark become putrid. This occasions a very offen- 
sive smell, especially when the foul water is disturbed. I beg, 
therefore, to recommend that orders be given for the covering 
in of all the tanks with close fitting covers, and that the foul 
water be run off from the tanks into the sewer, and the rods 
flushed with fresh water before they are disturbed. 

“This will have the effect of carrying away the putrid matter, 
and will not in any degree affect the trade operations. 

“T have the honour to remain your obedient servant, 
“ Hy. LetHesy, M.B. 
“ Guildhall, September 8th.” 





Disease AND Derormity In AmERIcAN ScHoors. In Miss 
Beecher’s Letters to the People on Health and Happiness, it is 
claimed that the health of the American people is perishing at 
a fearful ratio, and that, while other nations, both in school 
and at home, train their children to be strong and healthy, we 
are training ours to be puny, sickly, and deformed. In proof 
of this, facts are exhibited showing, that of the American 
women, born in this century and country, probably not two in 
ten have the vigour and health of their maternal ancestors, 
while probably more than one-half of them are either invalids 
or very delicate. The object of this article is to direct public 
attention to the prospects of the coming generation, as indi- 
cated by the health of the children of our city schools. From 
the recent investigations there is reason to believe that more 
than one-half of the children of our public schools who were 
born in this country, and who are twelve years old and upwards, 
are either diseased or deformed. Will the public look at this? 
Bad air from stoves, rooms without ventilation, close sleeping- 
rooms, crowded school-rooms, improper food, poisonous me- 
dicines, want of proper exercise, and over-excitement of the 
brain by study, have all combined to produce a debility of the 
whole body, especially of the muscles. The result is often 
shown in a pale and sallow complexion, though this sometimes 
attends tolerable health. But the following are more sure in- 
dices of the debility and disease thus induced: the first is a 
sinking of all the intestines from want of this support of the 
muscles of the abdomen, which have become weak and flabby. 
It is the tight packing of the intestines by these and other 
muscles that sustain the spine and keep all the interior organs 
in place. These muscles becoming weak, the whole organism 

inks downward, sometimes displacing the most important and 
delicate organs. One symptom of this condition is a flat chest; 
another is a flatness or caving-in near the pit of the stomach, 
with a consequent projecting at the lower part of the abdomen, 
instead of the curve outward from the breastbone to the lowest 
point of the body, which is seen in a perfectly formed young 
child. Still another symptom is such a weakness of the back 
and stomach as makes the child sit crooked. This is because 
the natural aid of tight packing and the strength of the sup- 
porting muscles are gone. Another index of disease and decay 
in schools, is curvature of the spine. When the spine is 
curved forward it is shown by a projecting neck, or by a crooked 
back, that no effort can straighten. If the curve is sidewise 
(lateral), it is shown by one shoulder or one hip being higher 
than the other, or by one shoulder blade being more prominent 
than the other. .Thes.sdeformities indicate the decay and de- 
bility which, sooner or later, bring on disease of various kinds. 
Teachers in our city schools say these marks of weakness and 
deformity are constantly increasing, and that the longer the 
pupils go to school, the more these indications increase; that 
is to say, they are found more in the upper departments than 
in the.primary. Parents and guardians of our city schools, 
will you not look into this matter? (New York Tribune.) 


Di1sEaSE ON THE ContTINENT. The Times correspondent, 
writing from Berlin, on September 7, says: “ The affection of 
the eyes which has lately exhibited itself in so virulent a form 
among the Prussian troops in’ garrison here is stated, by me- 
dical men, to be the Egyptian ophthalmia; it manifests itself 
in a number of small white vesicles beneath the lower eyelid, 





which, if not promptly removed’by a solution of lunar caustic, 
increase very rapidly, and scon extend in the form of a white 
crust or scab over the whole eye and dry up its fluids. 
Although some entire regiments have hitherto escaped this in- 
fliction, others have had such considerable numbers of their 
men rendered unfit for duty, that the men of the reserve have 
been obliged to be called out in order to keep up the regiments 
to even their peace complement. The exertions of the regi- 
mental surgeons have, for the present, succeeded in mastering 
the epidemic; and, if no new outbreak occurs, it may be looked 
on already as in a fair way of disappearance. The same seems 
to be the case with the sickness which has affected the horses 
of the cavalry in Potsdam. Very shortly after they were dis- 
tributed throughout the surrounding villages, it became appa- 
rent that they were recovering so rapidly that they would soon 
be able to be brought back to their own stables and do duty. 
What the nature of this affection of the horses has been I 
have not been able to learn. 

In Denmark also the same causes, viz., lengthened drought 
and excessive heat, bringing in their train vitiated air and want 
of water, have produced the same results, and the King has 
found it necessary to postpone the usual military exercises of 
his troops sine die, and to send back to their homes all the 
men of the reserve, etc., who had been called out for the pur- 
pose of these autumn manceuvres. The cholera is also show- 
ing itself in considerable force in Holstein and Sweden, as it 
has also done, nearly all this year, in St. Petersburgh ; this, 
together with the very unsatisfactory sanitary state of Copen- 
hagen, which is becoming rapidly worse, gives rise to very 
anxious apprehensions. The Danish public is even dissatisfied 
with the above mentioned wise measure of preventing the 
aggregation of troops in confined districts, by dispersing those 
already in barracks, on the ground that in this way the virus 
of disease will be most rapidly spread from its foci to the 
utmost limits of the kingdom. 


THe MULBERRY-TREE AND THE SILKwoRM. From an in- 
teresting paper recently communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences by M. E. Guérin Méneville, it appears that the exist- 
ence of an epidemic disease of the mulberry-tree, which had 
been denied, is now fully ascertained. M. Méneville states, 
from personal observation, that the disease exists in Switzerland, 
and in all the departments of France through which he has 
passed on his way from the Basses Alpes to Spain. It pro- 
duces numerous red spots on the leaves, which soon shrivel up 
and fall off early in June. This disease is not new, and single 
cases of it have been frequently observed; but this is the first 
time it has made its appearance underan epidemic form. It is 
most virulent in those districts where the silkworm has suffered. 
most, and there is every reason to believe that it is one of the 
principal causes of the disease of that insect. The latter is 
now called the gattine in France, but it had been remarked 
before in solitary cases; the silkworms attacked with consump- 
tion have long been called luzettes in France, because they have 
a shining appearance and do not grow. In the south of France 
they called arpians and passis. (Dublin Hospital Gazette.) 


THe AMERICAN QUARANTINE ConvenTION. The following 
resolutions have been adopted: 1. That there are certain dis- 
eases which may be introduced into a community by foul 
vessels and cargoes, and diseased crews and passengers, 
2. That of these diseases the most injurious are small-pox, 
and, under certain circumstances, typhus fever, cholera, and 
yellow fever. 3. That when the latter diseases are introduced 
in this manner, their action is limited to individuals coming 
within their immediate influence, and they cannot become epi- 
demic unless there exist in the community circumstances 
which are calculated to produce such disease, independent of 
the importation. 4. That these circumstances consist in the 
vitiated state of the atmosphere from local causes, in connexion 
with peculiar meteorological conditions. 5. That efficient sa- 
nitary measures, including quarantine, will, in most cases, pre- 
vent the introduction of these diseases, and may, at any rate, 
disarm them of their virulence, and prevent their extension 
when introduced. 6. That the present quarantine regulations 
in most of our States are insufficient to prevent the introduc- 
tion of disease, and are prejudicial to the interests of the com- 
munity. Disease may be introduced, (1.) By a foul vessel, 
especially when measures are not taken to keep the hold free 
from stagnant and putrid bilge water, and more particularly 
when there exist in the hold droppings and drainings from 
putrefiable matters, which are allowed to penetrate and remain 
underneath the timbers of the ship. (2.) By cargoes consisti 
in whole or in part of rags, cotton, or other light porous sub- 
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stances, shi from at which any malignant epidemic ‘ 
or disease of a contagious and infectious nature prevailed at ADVERTISEMENTS 
the time when the a loaded. (3.) By the filthy bed- a 
ing, baggage, and clothing of emigrant passengers, particu- ° . : 
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although the passengers themselves may be free from any 
actual disease. (4.) By the air that has been confined during 
the voyage in closely sealed and ill ventilated holds. (5.) By 
squalid and diseased passengers, landed and crowded together 
in unhealthy neighbourhoods, or in small ill ventilated dwell- 
ings. (6.) By passengers and crews who are actually labour- 
ing under, or infected with, any positively contagious disease ; 
and by their bedding, clothing, or baggage. The above reso- 
lutions were adopted by a vote eighteen in favour, two against, 
and one tie-vote. (Dublin Hospital Gazette.) 


' Sprnirvuatism 1x Boston. Professors Agassiz, Pieree, and 
Horsford of Harvard College, and Dr. Gould, the committee 
selected to pass upon the controversy between the Boston 
Courier and Dr. H. F. Gardner, respecting the alleged pheno- 
menon of spiritualism, after a week’s investigation, made the 
following report :—“ The committee award that Dr. Gardner 
having failed to produce before them an agent or medium who 
* communicated a word imparted to the spirits in an adjoining 
room,’ ‘ who read a word in English written inside a book, or 
folded sheet cf paper, who answered any question ‘which the 
superior intelligence must be able to answer,’ who ‘tilted a 
piano without touching it, or caused a chair to move a foot ;’ 
and having failed to exhibit to the committee any phenomenon, 
which, under the widest latitude of interpretation, could be re- 
garded as equivalent to either of these proposed tests; or any 
phenomenon which required for its production, or in any man- 
ner indicated a force which could technically be denominated 
spiritual, or which was hitherto unknown to science, or a 
phenomenon of which the cause was not palpable to the com- 
mittee is, therefore, not entitled to claim from the Boston 
Courier the proposed premium of five hundred dollars. It is 
the opinion of the committee, derived from observation, that 
any connexion with Spiritualistic Circles, so called, corrupts 
the morals and degrades the intellect. They, therefore, deem 
it their solemn duty to warn the community against this con- 
taminating influence, which surely tends to lessen the truth of 
man and the purity of woman. The committee will publish a 
report of their proceedings, together with the results of addi- 
tional investigations, and other evidence independent of the 
special case submitted to them, but bearing upon the subject of 
this stupendous delusion.” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


POSTAGE OF MANUSCRIPT AND PRINTED MATTER. 


Any amount of manuscript or printed matter, singly or together, provided 
it contains nothing in the form of a letter, is transmitted through the post, 
in packets open at the ends, at the following rates: not exceeding 4 ounces, 
one penny; above 4 and not exceeding 8 ounces, twopence; above 8 ounces 
and not exceeding 1 pound, fourpence ; for every additional half-pound or 
under, twopence. 


To ContrizutTors. The Editor would feel glad if Members of the Asso- 
ciation and others, would cooperate with him in establishing as a rule, that 
in future no paper for publication shall exceed two pages of the Journal in 
length. If the writers of long communications knew as well as the Editor 
does, that lengthy papers always deter the reader from commencing them, 
this great evil would never arise. Brevity is the soul of medica) writing— 
still more than of wit. 


Anonymous CoRRESPONDENTS should always enclose their names to the 
Editor; not for publication, butin token of good faith. No attention can be 
paid to communications not thus authenticated. 


Members should remember that corrections for the current week’s JOURNAL 
should not arrive later than Wednesday. 


NOTICE.—Dr. Wynter will feel obliged if the Associates will address 
all Post Office Orders in payment of Subscriptions, to the Publisher, 
Mr. Tuomas JoHN HoNEYMAN, 37, Great Queen Street, Lincolu’s Inn 
Fields, Iondon, W. C., “ Bloomsbury Branch”; and he would also feel 
obliged by their sending all communications respecting the non-receipt of 
the Journal, to the same address; as both these matters are out of the 
province of the Fditor. 





Communications have been received from: —Mr. Henry THOMPSON; 
Ma. T. Hotmes;. Da. S. W. J. Merriman; Mr. J. V. Sonomon; Dr. T. 
Inman; Mr. J. Winpsor; Dr. T. Hayes Jackson; Mr. F. MELLAND; 
Dr. P. Macintyre; Mr. James Cooper; Dr. Greennow; Mk. Robert 
Manners Mann; Mr. Danrtet Croome; THE SEcnEtTARY OF THE BRISTOL 
Humane Society; Mr. J. Hawkes; Dr. Propart; Mr. FREDERICK 
Rosertson; Mr, G. W. Moutp; Mr. W. Pruen; and Mr. Bartrum. 





Laycock proposes to arrange those of his Lectures on the PRacTICE oF 
MEDICINE which treat of MENTAL DISORDERS into a distinct course 
of PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, in which he will systematically develope 
mental science in its application to all morbid states of the consciousness. 

While this Course will constitute an integral part of Dr. Laycock’s 
ordinary College lectures, it will be so conducted that students of Theology, 
Law, and Arts may attend it exclusively. 

University of Edinburgh, September 5th, 1857. 





NEMO SIBI VIVAT. 


New Equitable and Medical, Legal, 


AND GENERAL UNITED LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Offices—449, Srranp, CHARING Cross, 


TRUSTEES. 
JAMES COPLAND, M.D., F.R.S., 5, Old Burlington Street. 
SIR JAMES DUKPF, Bart., M.P., Alderman. , 
SIR CHARLES HASTINGS, M.D., D.C.L., Worcester. 
JOHN PROPERT, Esgq., 6, New Cavendish Street. 
CHAIRMAN, 
GEORGE H. BARLOW, M.D., 5, Union Street, Southwark, Physician to 
Guy's Hospital. 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN. 
JOHN WESTON, Esq,, 9,Noble Street, City, & Hulme House, Hampton Wick. 
Income of the Joint Offices, £30,000 per annum. 
Endowments and Annuities granted. 
Every form of Assurance at moderate rates. 
The attention of the Medical Practitioner is specially called to the 
peculiar advantages offered by the united Companies. 
Prospectuses aud every form of proposal to be had on application at the 


above offices. 
FREDERICK J. BIGG, 
July 1857. Actuary and Secretary. 


(jreat Reduction in the Prices of 


NEW MEDICAL GLASS BOTTLES and PHIALS, at E. & H. 
HARRIS'’S, 2, UpperCopenhagen Street, Barnsbury Road, Islington, London. 
6 and 8 oz., any = plain, or graduated .... &s. Od. per gross. 
tto i d. 


By order, 





and 4 oz. i GUID cores 7s. 6 - 
; oz. Moulded Phials...... Jbewsdeonee needoos 4s.6d. ,, 
0z. TED cicsmesvesisece<oscesessosces 5s. 6d. ,, 
1 oz. ME Srensdendesiiesseseusesenves 6s.0d. ,, 
2 oz. BED icdctsesensooccee peedesveoee 7s.0d. ,, 


A remittance not required tiil the Goods are received. Packages free. 
In quantities of not less than Six Gross, assorted to suit the convenience of 
the purchaser, delivered free within seven miles. Post-office Order payable 
to E. & H. Harris, at the Chief Office, London. 

Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


. e 
(reat Saving in the Purchase of 
SIX GROSS of NEW MEDICAL GLASS BOTTLES and PHIALS, 
assorted to suit the convenience of Purchasers, at S. ISAACS & SON, 6, 
Warren Street, Tottenham Court Road, London. 





6 and 8 oz., any shape, plain, or graduated ...... «+++ 8s. Od. per gross, 
3 and 4 oz. ditto GRD... cecccccceces - 7s. 6d. ™ 
} oz. Moulded Phials ........ Hcswsersecereeneeones 48.64. ,, 
oz. GittO... .crcccccccvccccccccccccccccccece o 58.64. , 
1} oz. GIEO 2. ccccccccccee evecccccccecvcescccccs 6s.0d. ,, 
2 oz. ISCO 2. cevcccccrcccccccvccccvevccccccoccs 7s.0d. 


A remittance not required till the Goods are received. Packages free, 
Immediate attention to Country Orders. Post-office Orders payable to 
S. ISAACS & SON, at Post Office, Tottenbam Court Road, London. Bankers— 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 


This pure transparent LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL is 
invariably and carefully submitted to Chemical Analysis and 
to preclude any subsequent admixture or adulteration, is sup- 
plied onty in Bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. Dz Jonen's 
Stamp and Signature, so that the Faculty may rely upon a 
genuine Medicine, and, so far as is possible, anticipate a uni- 
form, regular, and certain result. 











Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the 
British Possessions, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, 
LONDON. 


HALF-PINTS (10 Ounces), 2s. 6d. 
PINTS (20 Ounces), 4s.9¢. QUARTS (40 Ounces), 98, 
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